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ANGUAGE IS A WEAP 


Learn Another Language 
Quickly and Easily With 


LINGUAPHONE 


FOR WARTIME COOPERATION WITH OUR ALLIES 


In the armed forces and in civilian services, Americans will be called to every quarter of 
the globe. They will serve at the side of citizens of many nations. Those who can speak 
the language of the country in which they serve will be able to understand -their allies 
better, to cooperate more closely. 


Those who know the language of the Axis nations will be leaders in the work of combatting 
and countering their propaganda. 





FOR NEW OPPORTUNITIES WHEN PEACE COMES 


And when Victory will have been achieved Americans again will be called upon to serve 
the entire world — the enormous task of reconstruction will engage the talents of thousands. 


The leadership in this great task will be awarded to those who can communicate with people 
of other lands in their own native tongues. 


LEARN WITH LINGUAPHONE 
WORLD-FAMOUS LANGUAGE METHOD 


Linguaphone—the “eye-ear” method teaches you in your own 
home and in your spare time. Over 1,000,000 men and women 
in all walks of life have benefited from Linguaphone courses. 
These courses were created by expert teachers from the greatest 
universities in the world. Start training for leadership now. 
Find out how Linguaphone can teach you any foreign language 
, you want to learn, 
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To Our Readers 


A student writes: “Your magazine 
is what students like myself have 
hoped for... .” 


A Hoosier writes: “Please send 
me ten copies of your last issue. . . - 
It’s all instructive and educational. 
The letter to William L. White by 
R. A. Davies proves to what extent 
our enemies will go to set unin- 
formed Americans against the So- 


viet Union... .” 


A Gob writes: “A letter of appre- 
ciation for your admirable efforts in 
enlightening the public as to what 
Russia really is and how she func- 
tions.” 


A father writes: “I am glad and 
thankful that Russia is on our side, 
for I have two sons in the U. S. 
armed forces. .. .” 


A white collar worker writes: 
“Your magazine has served many a 
time to help settle little cracker 
barrel discussions which arise among 
my friends and fellow office-work- 
eae 


G.I. Joe writes: “Your magazine 
helps to create a better unity among 
the great nations fighting Fascism 
now and will help them after the 
war to live and work hand in hand, 
bringing about a world of peace and 
cooperation,” 

We believe this sampling of re- 
cent letters from our readers shows 
that our magazine has an important 
function in building the national 
unity and understanding of our 
allies essential to our country’s fu- 
lure security. 

Every reader who becomes a sub- 
scriber helps solve wartime dis- 
tribution problems. Every new sub- 
scriber helps to extend the influence 
of our magazine. 

Subscribe today—and get your 


friends to subscribe. With each sub- 


scription goes a copy of the im- 
portant book by Dr. Harry Ward 
(see back page) “The Soviet Spirit.” 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, DEPT. FW 
114 East 32nd St., New York 16, N.Y. 


I enclose $2.00 for which please 
enter my subscription to Soviet Rus- 
sia Today for one year and send me 


my copy of The Soviet Spirit by 
Harry F. Ward. 
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“The Work, My Friends, Is Peace” 
Sie essence of great leadership like that which our 


beloved Franklin Roosevelt gave to us is that it en- 
ters into, our lives and continues to move us forward. It 
draws its strength from the people, enlarges it, and pours 
it back into the stream of history. That kind of leader- 
ship is indestructible and is the true immortality of great 
men like Washington, Jefferson and Lincoln. Their work 
for democracy and human freedom was carried forward by 
Roosevelt, whose name is now forever linked with theirs. 
His leadership lives on to guide the American people, who 
loved him so well, in the fulfillment of his work. 

From the needs and aspirations of the common people 
Roosevelt fashioned the goals toward which he led our 
country. To each one he measured carefully the distance, 
assessed the strength of the forces on whom he could count 
for help, and the strength of those on the other side. For 
he was not content with merely pointing toward the goal. 
Roosevelt set himself the greater task of finding practical 
and effective ways of reaching the goals he set and or- 
ganizing the struggle to achieve them. He knew when 
positions had to be yielded to safeguard—but never to 
abandon—the final goal. That was the mastery of his 
leadership. 

Only now in the deep sense of personal loss, the empti- 
ness we suddenly feel in the bright Spring days, do we begin 
to grasp all that he meant to us. Only as history unfolds 
will his giant stature be fully measured. But all around 
us, in the lives of millions of Americans, the shining record 
of his achievements may be read today. 

He lifted our country out of the depths of the worst 
depression in history. He restored self-respect and the means 
of life to millions of underfed and unemployed. He be- 
lieved in democracy and applied its principles and fought 
for the removal of the dark stain of racial prejudice from 
the fabric of American life. Loving our country and want- 
ing its rich productive resources to be shared by all and 
higher standards of living made universal, he set in motion 
such great projects as TVA. Believing in the people, he 
honored the contribution and correctly assessed the strength 
of labor as the greatest progressive force in our national 
life. Under Roosevelt, labor’s inalienable right to organize 
and bargain collectively was firmly established and the 
working people moved into their rightful place in the life 
of our country. 

Roosevelt from the beginning had a “One World” view. 
Taking office the same year that Hitler came to power he 
saw the dangers that threatened and understood that se- 
curity from aggression could only be won collectively. 

Seeing that the forces on whom collective security would 
depend still weak and divided, and opposing forces every- 
where strong, one of President Roosevelt’s first acts was 





to prepare to gather and unite the anti-fascist forces. Re- 
versing the disastrous policies of his predecessor, Herbert 
Hoover, he established diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union during his first year in office. When the opposing 
forces precipitated the war Roosevelt had hoped to avoid, 
he understood that only through a real coalition of the 
democracies could victory be won and fascism be completely 
eradicated. And so America became the arsenal of De- 
mocracy and the Lend Lease program authored by Roose- 
velt helped our British and Soviet allies in. their darkest 
hours. And after America’s entry into the war Roosevelt 
took leadership in forging Allied unity and building an un- 
shakeable coalition. ; 

With Churchill, Roosevelt worked out the eight points 
of the Atlantic Charter which became the guiding prin- 
ciples of the United Nations coalition. With Stalin and 
Churchill he joined in writing and issuing the epoch-making 
accord of Teheran which marked the final turn from the 
era of hostility between the land of socialism and the 
capitalist powers to one of continuing collaboration for en- 
during human welfare and peace. 

With Stalin and Churchill, at Yalta, he put the finishing 
touches on the coalition plans for victory and worked out 
the practical means of carrying into life the political pro- 
gram projected at Teheran. 

In the midst of war, Roosevelt achieved the seemingly 
impossible task of not only equipping our own mighty 
armies and making great contributions to our allies, but 
of maintaining and lifting still higher the American standard 
of living. Despite the hostile efforts of powerful groups, he 
forged an unprecedented national unity in support of our 
military effort and in preparation for a post-war America 
in which the fruits of victory will be not apples sold on 
street corners, but 60,000,000 jobs. 

A man of wealth, Roosevelt became a spokesman of the 
people. At the same time he awakened in the healthiest 
elements in American business a new sense of their respon- 
sibility to labor and a new understanding of the mutuality 
of their interests with those of all the people. This was 
symbolized in the labor-management charter which provides 
the guarantee for an expanding and fruitful post-war 
economy for our country. 

When our armies march into Berlin and the war in 
Europe is over, and when the final victory in the Pacific 
is won, that,.too, will be Roosevelt’s triumph. As he led 
us toward ‘certain victory, so, too, he was leading us toward 
certain peace. Never forgetting the immediate tasks, he was 
at the moment of his death, charting the way to the greatest 
goal of all. 

The stamp of his hand, his mind, his great heart are in 
the Dumbarton Oaks Charter which the United Nations 
delegates at San Francisco will have before them as the 
foundation on which to build the living structure of the 
new world security organization. 

And in his Jefferson Day speech, prepared but never 
given, Roosevelt left us his final testament, which should 
be distributed in millions of copies and engraved in all our 
hearts: 


Today we are faced with the pre-eminent fact that, if civiliza- 
tion is to survive, we must cultivate the science of human rela- 
tionships—the ability of all peoples, of all kinds, to live together 
and work together, in the same world, at peace. 

Let me assure you that my hand is the steadier for the work 
that is to be done, that I move more firmly into the task, know- 
ing that you, millions and millions of you, are joined with me in 
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the resolve to make this work endure. The work, my friends, 
is peace; more than an end of this war, an end of the beginnings 
of all wars. Yes, an end, forever to this impractical and unreal- 
istic settlement of the differences between governments by the 
mass killing of peoples. ; 

Today as we move against the terrible source of war—as we 
go forward toward the greatest contribution that any generation 
of human beings can make in this world—the contribution of 
lasting peace, I ask you to keep up your faith. I measure the 
sound, solid achievement that can be made at this time by the 
straight edge of your own confidence and your resolve. And to 
you, and to all Americans who dedicate themselves with us to 
the making of an abiding peace, I say: 

The only limit to our realization of tomorrow will be our 
doubts of today. Let us move forward with strong and active 
faith. 

The millions of us on whom he counted must go on with- 
out him. The road is harder but the goal is no less sure. The 
people of America and of the world have lost a wise and 
great leader, a dearly loved friend. He fought for great 
stakes with unfailing courage, and gave his life for us in 
the battle for democracy and freedom. 

Roosevelt found the way to transmute his personal trag- 
edy of the loss of his great physical strength into a higher 
strength with which to serve the people. So we must draw 
new strength, new unity, out of the paralyzing grief his 
loss has brought to us. Our sorrow must become a dedica- 
tion to carry to completion the great tasks he left unfinished. 


Let us keep faith with him. 


Full Support for Our New President 
RESIDENT TRUMAN, by the simplicity and humil- 


ity with which he has assumed his immense respon- 
sibilities, has won the profound respect and wholehearted 
support of the American people. He acted swiftly to assure 
the nation, through Secretary Stettinius, ‘““That there would 
be no change of purpose or break of continuity in the for: 
eign policy of the United States,” and announced that the 
San Francisco Conference would take place on schedule. 
The American people have confidence that our new 
President will steer a steady course along the way charted 


by Roosevelt. He has been a consistent supporter of Roose- - 


velt’s policies and has himself made an immense contribu- 
tion to the war effort through the Senate committee which 
he inaugurated. Its purpose, admirably fulfilled under 
‘Truman’s leadership, was to look into and to promote our 
war production program. The committee revealed and cor- 
rected serious shortages in our rubber supply and deficiencies 
in our airplane and shipbuilding program. Throughout its 
activities, Truman fearlessly assailed those interests which 
in any way hampered the prosecution of the war and reso- 
lutely fought anti-labor manifestations. 

The qualities which made Harry Truman acceptable as 
a fourth-term running mate for FDR, will serve him in 
good stead in achieving the broad national unity which is 
America’s prime necessity as the war moves to its triumph- 
ant conclusion and our nation enters upon the post-war era. 
Our greatest tribute to Roosevelt will be to rally solidly 
behind President Truman. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, who characteristically was more con- 
cerned about others than herself and whose courage and 
strength helped to sustain the whole nation in its sorrow, 
spoke for us all when she said to the new President: “Tell 
us what we can do to help.” 

The American people stand ready to do everything in 
our power to help our new President carry forward the 
policies so resolutely marked out by Roosevelt. 
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American-Soviet Friendship Unshakeable 
N OT only as a great statesman and world leader, but 


because of what Norman Corwin called “his golden 
gift for making friends of men and nations,” all the United 
Nations mourned Roosevelt, their leaders and their people, 
their fighting men on all the battle-fields of freedom. But 
in no other country was his loss felt more keenly than in 
the land of our great Soviet ally, where they mourned him 
nationally, as one of their own. To show their love for 
him as a friend of Russia and a friend of peace, they ac- 
corded him honors such as no other foreigner has ever re- 
ceived in the history of the USSR. 

In his message to Mrs. Roosevelt, Marshal Stalin said 
“The Soviet people highly valued President Roosevelt as 
a great organizer of the struggles of freedom-loving nations 
against the common enemy and as the leader in the cause 
of insuring the security of the whole world.” And in his 
message to President Truman, Stalin paid tribute to Roose- 
velt as “A great statesman of world significance” and ex- 
pressed the conviction that his policy of friendship with 
the Soviet Union would be continued. 

The determination of both countries to continue and 
strengthen their friendly relations found immediate man- 
ifestation. “The White House announced on April 14 that 
Stalin had immediately acceded to President Truman’s re- 
quest that Foreign Commissar Molotov attend the San 
Francisco Conference “as an expression of earnest coopera- 
tion in carrying forward plans for formulating the new 
international organization.” 

It must of course, be thoroughly understood that the 
previous decision that Ambassador Gromyko should head 
the delegation in no way implied that the Soviet Union did 
not attach the greatest possible significance to the San Fran- 
cisco conference. Ambassador Gromyko had participated in 
the drawing up of the Dumbarton Oaks charter which 
the Crimean conference, also attended by Ambassador 
Gromyko, agreed to sponsor. It was obviously the Soviet 
understanding that since basic agreement had been reached 
on these proposals by the four leading powers, the main task 
at San Francisco would be to set up the actual machinery 
ot the world security organization without any basic amend- 
ments. It must also be remembered that in view of the 
immense casualties and destruction already suffered by the 
Soviet Union, the military problems that still remain as 
well as the vast problems of reconstruction, every Soviet 
leader has tremendous burdens at home. The announce- 
ment that a meeting of the Supreme Soviet is soon to be 
held is a further indication of how greatly Commissar 
Molotov is needed at home. 

That in view of all these considerations, Marshal Stalin 
should so swiftly accede to President Truman’s request, 
is an indication of his deep friendship for our country, his 
understanding of our new problems, his determination to 
do everything possible to insure the success of the San 
Francisco conference. 


San Francisco Must Succeed 


T is because the firm unity of the Anglo-Soviet-American 
coalition is the first essential for the success of the world 
security organization that the enemies of international co- 
operation have stirred up such a cloud of false issues in the 
past weeks in a last ditch effort to split the coalition. That 
is the explanation of the new outpouring of anti-Soviet 
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President Harry S. Truman 


propaganda, and all the talk about the rights of small na- 
tions. Only the agreement of the Big Three and the com- 
bined use of their power to safeguard the peace will insure 
the security of the small nations. The real enemies of the 
small nations are those who in their name try to under- 
mine that agreement and that power. 

The outcry raised about the request of the Soviet Union 
for representation of Soviet Ukraine and Soviet Byelo- 
Russia in the Assembly as an effort by the Soviet Union to 
gain more power is part of this campaign. Since this would 
not in any way affect voting in the Security Council in 
whom the power to make decisions is vested, it would not 
mean increased power for the Soviet Union. 

The Constituent Republics of the Soviet Union have 
self-determination to the point of secession. In February, 
1944, a decree of the Soviet Government extended the 
powers of the Republics by providing that each of them 
should have its own Commissariat of Foreign Affairs and 
its own Defense Commissariat and army formations. On 
this basis, the Ukrainian and Byelo-Russian Soviet Repub- 
lics have already made special treaties with Poland regard- 
ing the exchange of populations and in time they will have 
their own representation abroad. Furthermore, both these 
Republics have made immense contributions to the war, a 
fact which President Roosevelt emphasized when he an- 
nounced his decision to support the proposal that they be 
represented. 

The case of Poland makes even clearer the hypocrisy of 
those who raise the issue of the rights of small nations, 
and in the name of Poland’s independence, have in effect 
tried to deny the Polish people any representation at all. 

The price in blood paid by Poland in the war against 
Hitlerism is second only to that of the Soviet Union. 
Millions of the Polish people have been slaughtered by’ the 
Germans. Hundreds of thousands have been fighting 
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beside the Red Army on Polish and German soil, hundreds 
of thousands fight with the Allies on other battle fronts. 
In liberated Poland a Provisional Government chosen by 
the Polish people is working day and night to restore order 
out of the bloody chaos the Germans left behind them, dis- 
tributing land to-the peasants, giving workers freedom to 
organize, starting the wheels of industry, opening schools, 
aiding the church, introducing democratic forms that Poland 
has never known before. This Provisional Governmient has 
the recognition of the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia and the confidence of its own people. It wel- 
comed the Crimea decision that it should be reorganized 
to include other democratic elements both within Poland 
and abroad. But neither it nor the Soviet Government 
would consider it an extension of democracy to include in 
it reactionary elements from the Polish Government-in- 
Exile who could well undo all the progress that has been 
made in establishing a democratic Poland. 

Secretary Stettinius has expressed the belief that the 
American-Anglo-Soviet commission working on this prob- 
lem in Moscow would reach a solution in time for the new 
Polish Provisional Government of National Unity to be 
represented at San Francisco. But if it has not been 
reached in time, the request of the Soviet Government 
that representatives of the Polish Provisional Government 
attend, should now be accepted. Otherwise the people of 
Poland will go unrepresented. 

The crocodile tears of Senator Vandenberg and Herbert 
Hoover are not for the real and living Poland nor the 
Polish people. ‘They are for the repudiated Polish Gov- 
ernment-in-E-xile which wants to restore the big estates to 
the landlords and bring back the undemocratic Consti- 
tution of 1935. They are for the return of reactionary 
regimes everywhere—in America as well as in Europe. 
They fear the power of the people. And that is why they 
talk about “justice,” and try desperately to provide for a 
revision of present settlements in order to leave a loop hole 
through which reactionaries can creep back into power 
everywhere. And when Vandenberg in the bright name of 
justice tries to amend the Dumbarton Oaks Charter by 
proceeding to take the initiative away from the Security 
Council and put it into the hands.of the General Assembly 
he is indeed trying to restore the old type of power politics 
where small nations can be used as pawns by larger ones, 
and so trying to undermine the whole basis of world secur- 
ity. Hoover and Vandenberg want no world security or- 
ganization that cannot be turned into an anti-Soviet in- 
strument. The American people must be on guard against 
these efforts to undo the work of Roosevelt and repudiate 
them utterly. 

The denunciation by the Soviet Union on April 5 of 
her non-aggression pact with Japan has served to emphasize 
the complete community of interests of the Soviet Union 
with her allies, and has done much to counteract the in- 
fluence of the anti-Soviet campaign. There was never any 
doubt that the Soviet interests coincided with those of her 
Allies in the Far East, nor that the non-aggression pact 
which saved the Soviet Union from a two-front war was as 
important to us as it was to the Soviet people. Nor should 
it ever be forgotten that by immobilizing huge Japanese 
forces in Manchuria, the Far Eastern Red Banner Army 
has already dealt a mighty blow for the Allies in the 
Pacific, and thus brought nearer on all fronts our final 
global victory over fascism. Jessica SMITH 
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OR forty-five months we have been 

dedicating this review to the East- 
ern Front alone, with occasional refer- 
ence to correlated actions on the 
Western Front. The measure of “opera- 
tional isolation” which existed perforce 
after the invasion of Normandy by 
Allied troops ended at Yalta, where 
combined plans for the conduct of the 
last phase of the war in Europe were 
worked out. 

These decisions did not become clear- 
ly apparent until the great operations 
of February and March had become 
visible on the map. Furthermore, the 
distance between the Anglo-American 
Armies and the Red Army has been so 
reduced that it has become necessary 
for the military reviewer to examine the 
actions on both fronts as part of one 
whole. After all, General Patton’s 
tank-men are talking over their port- 
able radios with Marshal Konev’s 
tank-men across the historic battlefields 
of Rossbach, Jena, Auerstedt and Leip- 
zig, over a distance which has been re- 
duced to 175 miles at this writing 
(Erfurst-Forst, April 9). Strategic 
cooperation in the widest sense of the 
word has now become operational and 
will soon become tactical, i.e. American 
and Soviet troops will fight one com- 
mon battle against the same group of 
enemy troops. First it will be a Ger- 


Red Army man examining captured German 
machine-gun on the approaches to Berlin 
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by CAPT. SERGEI N. KOURNAKOFF 


man army group, then—a corps, finally 
a division. 

The present stage, which might be 
called “the meeting of East and West” 
(for with all due apologies to Mr. Kip- 
ling, the twain are meeting), with the 
resulting cutting up of Germany into 
scallops, was preceded by the following 
campaigns which bear the stamp of 
symmetry. 

The Red Army marched from the 
Vistula to the Oder between January 
13 and March 20. The Oder was 
reached much earlier (the beginning of 
February), but the finishing touches 
were put on by Marshal Zhukov with 
the capture of Kammin on the Baltic 


(March 6), Kuestrin (March 12),. 


Greifenhagen (March 16) and Alt- 
Damm, the east bank suburb of Stettin 
(March 20). After that Zhukov could 
consider himself in position for the 
coming assault on the Berlin fortified 
area. 

The strategic equivalent of the 
march from the Vistula to the Oder 
is the Anglo-American march from the 
Rhine to the Elbe. ‘This march began 
the first week of March, just as Zhu- 
kov was completing his campaign to 
reach the Oder. ‘Today, one month 
after the establishment of the now fa- 
mous Remagen bridgehead, Anglo- 
American troops are already advancing 
in the corridor between the Weser- 
Werra and the Elbe. To get a general 
picture of the campaign, imagine that 


- General Eisenhower has put his hand 


on the map of Western Germany and 
is thrusting his fingers forward: the 
little finger is pushing toward the 
North Sea at Groningen; the fourth 
finger is reaching for Bremen and Ham- 
burg; the middle finger is reaching for 
Magdeburg; the index finger is thrust- 
ing toward Leipzig and Dresden; the 
thumb is threatening Nurenberg and 
Munich. 

Just as Zhukov, Konev and Rokoss- 
ovsky thrust their fingers last month 
to the Oder and then closed them 
into a fist now ready to strike at Ber- 
lin, so Eisenhower’s fingers will close 
into a fist when they reach the. Elbe, 
both fists striking together at the heart 
of Germany. The last common effort 
probably will be delivered simultane- 
ously from the Hamburg-Magdeburg- 
Leipzig line and from the Stettin- 


Frankfurt - am - Oder—Goerlitz line. 
This is where the last battle of north- 
ern Germany will be fought and won. 

The junction of the Montgomery- 
Bradley and Zhukov-Konev teams will 
cut Germany in two, leaving two en- - 
claves of probable resistance. North 
of the junction there will remain the 
Norway-Denmark-Kiel Canal enclave, 
possibly reaching down to the Kux- 
haven-Swienemuende line. South of 
the junction there will remain the 
mountain enclave consisting of Ba- 
varia, Bohemia, Moravia, part of Aus- 
tria, northern Italy and western Yugo- 
slavia. 

This is where the junction of General 
Patch with Marshals Tolbukhin and 
Malinovsky somewhere on the Danube 
(say, at Passau) will cut off Moravia 
and Bohemia from the Alpine “Goet- 
terdaemmerung Redoubt” (today 
Patch is 250 miles from Tolbukhin). 
This second junction will result in 
cutting Germany into three big 
chunks, with no organic, physical link. 
They will not be able to supply each 
other or support each other. It will 
be like a snake which has been cut in 
three parts which still wiggle in agony. 
Basically, the battle of Germany will 
be over and may be so declared by a 
proclamation of the Allied High Com- 
mand. The Battle of the Pockets 
will then begin, from St. Nazaire to 
Libau and Windau and from Narvik 
to Crete. How long this battle will 
last nobody can foretell. French and 
Latvian ports, Greek islands, Denmark 
and Norway, Schleswig-Holstein and 
Mecklenburg, possibly a fringe of Hol- 
land with the Frisian Islands, Bohemia 
and Moravia and, finally, the Alpine 
Redoubt between Switzerland, the 
Tauern Alps, Munich and Verona will 
have to be cleaned out in individual 
actions. 

As far as the Eastern Front is con- 
cerned, the operations which have de- 
veloped there during the past month 
centered on the wings. In East Prussia, 
Marshal Vassilevsky (who stepped into 
Cherniakhovsky’s post after the latter’s 
untimely death in February), liqui- 
dated the Braunsberg pocket on March 
20 and started preparations for the as- 
sault on Koenigsberg, which was cap- 
tured April 9. Some 42,000 German 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Americans 
Freed 
by the 

Red Army 


by 
ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


N the past six weeks several thou- 

sand American officers and other for- 
mer prisoners of war in Germany have 
been freed by the Red Army’s winter 
offensive and have been streaming across 
Poland toward freedom and home. 
Some have already reached America via 
Moscow and since the remainder are 
now mostly in Odessa, homeward 
bound, I can reveal what I saw in Lodz 
and Warsaw. Here, for nearly a fort- 
night, I did little else but assist Amer- 
icans passing through. 

The Americans were officers from 
the camp Oflag 64 near Shubin south 
of Bromberg in the Polish Corridor, 
and non-coms and soldiers from the 
camp Stalag 3 C near Kuestrin. They 
were freed between January 22 and 
February 1. Due to the conditions 
which accompany liberation, which I 
won’t discuss here, and due especially 
to the explosive energy of the Amer- 
icans, they were unwilling to wait, and 
began hitch-hiking across Poland in 
small groups. 

Without money and without knowl- 
edge of the Polish language or geog- 
raphy, some wanted to strike south 
towards Greece or Turkey, some head- 
ed towards Warsaw, some towards 
Lublin, meanwhile living off the coun- 
try. 

The part of Poland through which 
they moved is itself in direst need. 
Even the farmers are short of food since 
the Germans withdrew with the har- 
vests. The cities are on the most iron- 
clad rations. All transport and gaso- 
line is going to the front, cutting 
civilian use to a painful minimum—for 
instance, in Lodz the milk supply 
dropped 80 per cent for want of trans- 
port. The railroads also operated with 
many destroyed bridges under repair 
and many lines reserved for troops. 

The entire land strains like a woman 
in the last throes of childbirth, know- 
ing it cannot relax but must press 
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Three American prisoners-of-war homeward bound from the port of Odessa 










express their gratitude to Lieutenant Alexander Vartanov (right) of the Red 
Army for the speed of their evacuation home 


energetically through even greater pain 
until successful delivery brings relief. 

Across such country travelled the 
Americans, and since the Americans are 
energetic and the Poles very hospitable, 
the Americans got whatever there was. 
One American officer related how a 
Polish peasant pulled out the last two 
lumps of sugar, carefully hoarded, and 
insisted on sweetening the tea for the 
American guest. The Polish station- 
master gave the Americans cars ahead 
of the great horde of Polish refugees 
streaming home. The Polish minister 
of communications picked up an Ameri- 
can lieutenant and brought him to Lodz 
in his personal automobile, housed him 
in his personal hotel suite, and sent 
him to Lublin in a private plane. 

The Polish Red Cross also sprang 
into action. This organization in Lodz 
was only three weeks old, since the 
German occupation liquidated the Po- 
lish Red Cross. And after the Red 
Army liberated Lodz, the Polish au- 
thorities in Warsaw sent young Dr. 
Jan Lebedowski to organize the Red 
Cross anew. ‘Three weeks after he 
reached Lodz the influx of war prison- 
ers began, including Americans, British, 
French, Yugoslavs, Italians. Lebedow- 
ski’s hands were already fairly full 
with Polish civilian refugees and prob- 
lems of epidemics and every other task 
facing the Red Cross in a war-torn 
land. However, he took on the addi- 
tional job of the prisoners and got to 
work, 

The first ten prisoners, including 
four Americans, arrived on February 
12 in Lodz. The Polish Red Cross im- 
mediately housed them on its own 
premises, fed them from its own scant 


rations, and sent representatives to the 
railway station to invite all ex-war 
prisoners to come. This was asking for 
trouble, and they speedily got it. Fifty 
came the following day, then a hun- 
dred, then suddenly a thousand, 300 
in a single day, of whom 200 came 
after curfew when they were not per 
mitted to be in the streets. 

The Red Cross announced their 
presence by radio megaphone in the 
streets, asking Polish citizens to help 
the Allied ex-prisoners. The Polish 
civilians responded and the American 
officers and soldiers were given bed 
and board by the Poles in their own 
homes during the first emergency. 

Meanwhile the Red Cross asked 
the municipality and the Red Army 
garrison for food and for houses. The 
Red Army commandant was willing to 
commandeer houses, but it was the 
Polish Red Cross initiative which 
hunted available houses and brought 
the matter to the attention of the Red 
Army commandant. Within a week 
Dr. Lebedowski possessed eight houses 
and nearly a thousand beds, had special 
night lodgings ready in the station for 
those arriving after curfew, had a bath- 
ing and disinfection station and hospi- 
tal beds, and several volunteer inter- 
preters recruited from Polish former 
war prisoners. 

The Polish civilians were all rather 
proud that only a month after their 
own liberation they were already able 
to help the Americans. They were 
proud to realize that after months in 
which the discussion has been going on 
about conditions under which the 
UNRRA and American Red Cross will 

(Continued on page 31) 















THE RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH 


by REV. WILLIAM HOWARD MELISH 


An interview with Metropolitan Benjamin 
on the status of religion in the USSR 


EARNING that Metropolitan 
hese the Patriarchal Exarch 
in the United States, had just returned 
from the January Sobor of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church in Moscow, I re- 
quested an interview in order to ask him 
some of the many questions on my 
mind. When I called at his home in 
Brooklyn, I was pleasantly greeted by 
Sister Anna, an elderly Russian woman 
wearing a starched white wimple, who 
told me in limited English (though 
quite rich in contrast to my Russian) 
that she was going on eighty. With 
obvious pride she led me into the Met- 
ropolitan’s simple yet impressive private 
chapel—dedicated to St. Serafim of 
Saratov—with the customary ikonasta- 
sis and many ikons, some of which were 
copies of famous Russian religious 
paintings. On a desk were the beauti- 
ful and historic gifts which the Metro- 
politan had brought back from Moscow 
and Leningrad. Among them were a 
handsome pectoral cross of gold with 
an inlaid miniature surrounded by seed 
pearls, and also the bulbous jeweled 
crown of Alexei, the present Patriarch 
of Moscow and All Russia, handed on 
to Metropolitan Benjamin as the next 
in seniority in the episcopal succession. 
It was odd, and even a bit bizarre, to 
be looking at such Byzantine munifi- 
cence in Brooklyn’s Halsey Street. 


The Metropolitan will forgive me if 
I relate that he forgot the appointment. 
He is a very busy man. When we did 
meet at last, I was quite dissolved by 
the cordial way in which he embraced 
me and then insisted that we hold our 
delayed conversation over a cup of tea. 
He is a most friendly person and with 
his ruddy face and white beard topping 
his religious habit is everything the 
imagination could require a venerable 
patriarch to be. 


I started the more formal interview 
by asking if he had visited the new 
Theological Institute in Moscow. He 
said that he had gone there on three 
occasions. It is housed in the famous 
Novodevichi Convent adjoining the 
cemetery where many of Russia’s great 
lie buried, including Alexei Tolstoi. 
The cells of the convent are now the 
students’ cubicles and the larger 
apartments provide the refectory, class- 
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rooms and library. There are twenty 
students now in residence, ranging 
from twenty to fifty years of age, the 
majority younger men between twenty 
and twenty-five. They will spend 
three years in theological studies and 
may then, if they so desire, be ordained 
to the priesthood. The Law now pro- 
vides that young men who have been 
drafted into the Red Army and wish 
to study for the priesthood may be 
legally released, and a number of those 
now in residence are in this category. 
‘These men come from various parts of 
the Union and are supported during 
their studies by scholarships provided 
through the central church authority. 
There is a current waiting list of 108 
candidates, so many that the govern- 
ment has offered the use of another 
historic monastery to house them, but 
inasmuch as these additional buildings 
require extensive renovation and are 
somewhat inconveniently located for 
the present faculty, the Patriarchate 
has decided not to expand its program 
for the moment. 


The Theological Institute receives 
only candidates with a comparatively 
advanced educational standing. For 
the training of men with lesser school- 
ing there have been established sub- 
sidiary Pastors’ Schools. These have 
an enrolment of 30 candidates but are 
capable of considerable expansion. 
When I asked the state of their theo- 
logical materials, he replied that the 
Church possesses adequate reference 
books but that there is a distinct short- 
age of material for the use of faculty 
and students. It is now possible to 
import theological works from abroad 
and the Patriarchate is grateful for the 
promises of help in this regard from 
various Anglican groups in England 
and America. As many of the newer 
books will be in English, that language 
is included in the curriculum of the 
Institute. 


There are between fifteen and twenty 
thousand Orthodox priests in the en- 
tire Soviet Union as compared with 
perhaps seventy thousand before the 
revolution. ‘There are fifty Bishops 
with fifteen sees vacant at the mo- 
ment; their administration is temporar- 
ily in the hands of the nearest Bishop. 


These administrative units of the 
Church are called Eparchies and, in 
accord with ancient custom, conform 
to the territorial divisions of the na- 
tion. By the Administrative Statutes 
which have been adopted, the central 
authority of the Orthodox Church 
now resides in a Sobor which meets 
every three years and consists of the 
Bishops of the Church along with 
representative priests and laymen from 
the Eparchies. For interim adminis- 
tration there is an executive council 
consisting of the Patriarch and five 
bishops selected in rotation. In the 
Eparchies the authority resides in the 
Bishop and an Eparchial Council of 
four priests. At present there is no 
lay participation in these councils but 
it is anticipated that this will be added 
after the war. Priests are under the 
jurisdiction of their Bishop and are as- 
signed by him to parishes, but under 
certain circumstances local congrega-_ 
tions may advance and request candi- 
dates from their own localities. 


I asked if there were any religious 
communities now in existence. He re- 
plied that all these were disbanded at 
the time of the revolution. 

Knowing that in the past the Bishops 
were invariably appointed from religi- 
ous communities, I asked what was 
now the procedure, and he replied that 
Bishops could now be appointed from 
the Clergy but that it was required 
that they be celibates, unmarried or 
widowers, in keeping with the old tra- 
dition. 

I told the Metropolitan of the 
widely-publicized charges circulated by 
the Reader’s Digest that local congre- 
gations were subjected to oppressive dis- 
criminatory rates for electricity, repairs 
and insurance. He smiled patiently. 
Quite to the contrary, he answered, the 
government has been most cooperative 
in facilitating the opening and main- 
tenance of religious buildings; he could 
cite innumerable examples where there 
had been reduction or even abandon- 
ment of charges to assist struggling 
churches. ‘The real truth is that the 
government has gone more than half 
way to meet us at every point.” 

It was clear to me from this, and 
from other remarks, that the Metro- 
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politan was more than satisfied with the 
freedom of action of local congrega- 
tions. Knowing some of the accusations 
now current in religious circles re- 
garding the limitations on religious 
activity, I asked about missionary en- 
terprises, reminding the Metropolitan 
of the elaborate domestic and foreign 
program that was supported by the pre- 
revolutionary Church. He answered 
that the situation is entirely different 
now and there is no necessity for such 
a program. At present no assistance 
flows from the central church authority 
to local congregations; rather the local 
congregations contribute to the central 
church authority, which is undertak- 
ing church administration and the de- 
velopment of the training program for 
the priesthood. It was clear to me, as 
I listened to his answer, that the emer- 
gence of the Orthodox Church from the 
early difficult period has stemmed from 
the loyalty and persistence in religious 
devotion of large numbers of the people 
themselves, and that the stage is still 
in process in which the reorganization 
and regularization of the Church 
which public loyalty has preserved is 
still going on. I could see that the 
Orthodox authorities in the Soviet 
Union are more than satisfied with the 
movement of events and are disinclined 
to apply as yet to the situation tests 
of absolute freedom such as our Amer- 
ican critics constantly seek to apply. 
[In this matter, their historic sense has 
paid too great dividends for them to 
abandon it as a working principle for 
the sake of any abstract consideration. 

When I asked what steps had been 
taken to bring together the various 
Orthodox groups in the Soviet Union, 
the Metropolitan replied that the Liv- 
ing Church has now gone out of ex- 
istence with the death of its former 
leadership, and that the Bishops and 
Priests of the Renewed Church have 
been received back into’ the Orthodox 
Church, with the single exception of 
twice-married Bishop Vedyenski who 
still retains the loyalty of a personal 
following and maintains a_ solitary 
Moscow congregation. There are still 
some four million Old Believers who 
continue outside the Orthodox Church. 
The Metropolitan said he had made no 
inquiries as to the growth or the de- 
cline of other religious groups in the 
Soviet Union. 

{ was interested .in finding out if 
there was any marked religious revival 
among the people and whether the in- 
telligentsia showed any response. He 
replied that it probably was not cor- 


rect to speak of a religious revival in 
the usual sense, but that there was an 
extraordinary interest in religion ex- 
hibited everywhere—of that he could 
personally vouch from what he had 
seen for himself. In homes and even 
in offices he found ikons and other 
religious objects. When moving about, 
there was never any hesitation on the 
part of any one to speak with him, 
and almost invariably his episcopal 
blessing was requested. On a train 
leaving Moscow a Red Army Colonel 
and Party member spent two hours in 
his compartment discussing religion 
with a considerable circle of listeners. 
This officer unstintingly praised the 
part of the Church in the war effort 
and especially the partiotic activities of 
the priests. A professor of physics 
joined in to ask in what way religion 
was useful to the Soviet Union, and 
to learn why the Metropolitan, obvi- 
ously an educated and trayeled man, 
could be interested in such a subject. 
At the close this professor said, “I 
respect your position. Do others in the 
Church reason the way you reason?” 
At no place did he see any sign of 
antagonism towards religion or indi- 
cation of anti-religious activity. I said 
that I had been told that. the man- 
power turnover in the war had brought 
many religious believers into adminis- 
trative posts and even into Party posi- 
tions; was this true? He replied that 
this process was under way before the 
war but has been accelerated by the 
war. For some time the question of 
religion had not been included in appli- 
cations for administrative positions and 
was now looked upon as a matter of 
purely personal preference. As for 
Party membership, he knew of high- 
ranking military figures in the Party 
who were believers and in the public 
eye made use of various ceremonies of 
the Church without hesitation. He 
was not prepared to say that the Party 
received believers on a par with others 
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but he was certain that the old issue 
had lost its sharpness and that the 
possession of religious belief was no 
longer an insuperable obstacle to politi- 
cal activity or advancement. 

When I asked him what was the 
response of children and young people 
to religion in view of the emphasis on 
the social sciences in the Soviet school 
system, he replied that, as was to be 
expected, it depended pretty much on 
the family—if the family was religious, 
the children were responsive and sym- 
pathetic; if the family was irreligious, 
naturally the children reflected the 
dominant culture pattern of their 
schooling. There has never been for- 
mal religious education in the Ortho- 
dox Church. Children have always 
been, and are now, introduced to reli- 
gion through participation in worship. 
Incidentally, he pointed out that the 
leng and elaborate services of the 
Orthodox Church require considerable 
personal discipline, both mental and 
physical, yet everywhere he went he 
observed enormous crowds. At Kaluga 
the press of people around the church 
was so great that there was an actual 
stampede. At one church in Lenin- 
grad he spent an hour and a half after 
the service blessing those outside who 
had been unable to get in, and the new 
Patriarch on one occasion was similar- 
ly detained for two and a half hours. 
He said that no American or western 
European could understand this religi- 
cus intensity. It was something pecu- 
liarly Russian, and the war has deep- 
ened it, in that every person in every 
congregation has lost some immediate 
relative next-of-kin. From the mere 
retelling, it was obvious that the 
Metropolitan had been profoundly 
moved by such experiences. Several 


times he repeated, “Again and again 
I asked myself: Is the Church worthy 
of these people?” 

I asked if the leaders of the Church 
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HE languages of mankind are en- 

riched with the names of cities 
which in the course of its history have 
become symbolic of man’s deeds. 
Waterloo is the word for utter defeat. 
Gathering places are Meccas. Munich 
means betrayal. Bagdad is a legend of 
fantastic splendor. Paris is associated 
with gayety and Vienna with music. 
And now a new word has been added. 
Courage and tenacity will forever be 
synonymous with the name of the City 
of Stalingrad. 

Today a great human drama unfolds 
on the very scene where not so long ago 
the barbaric hordes of Fascism all but 
leveled a once peaceful industrious 
community. There the undaunted Stal- 
ingraders are building again with a 
love and devotion that will strengthen 
the hearts and hands of the equally 
heroic people of Warsaw, Belgrade 
and London. 

Stalingrad is an old city. Many 
centuries ago the site on which it stands 
was the crossroads of trade routes run- 
ning east and west, north and south, 
uniting the depths of Asia with the 
Nlediterranean Sea and the Scandina- 
vian Peninsula with the Caucasus and 
Fastern Asia. It was once the gate to 
Europe through which passed migrat- 
ing Asiatic peoples, crossing over the 
wide steppes between the south end of 
the Ural mountains and the north 
shores of the Caspian sea. Many com- 
munities around Stalingrad still bear 
the original Tatar names of those 
days, and archeological excavations con- 
tinue to reveal traces of the rich cul- 
ture of those people. 

In the 16th century, Tsar Ivan the 
Terrible, having conquered the Tatars 
who inhabited the Volga and Don re- 
gions, built numerous forts along the 
two rivers, then the frontiers of the 
Russian Empire, to protect Russian set- 
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Design by Boris Yofan for the monument to the heroes of the Battle of Stalingrad and for the 
architectural ensemble of the center of the city 


tlers and trade caravans from raids by 
nomad peoples who were frequently 
joined by rebel Cossacks and runaway 
serfs. One of these fortifications was 
built in 1556 on the small, flat river 
island Tsaritsin, situated opposite the 
mouth of a small tributary to the Volga 
‘called Tsaritsa, apparently a corrup- 
tion of its Tatar name “Sarry Su,” 
meaning “Yellow Waters,” which de- 
scribes its usually muddy color. 

The frequent inundation of the is- 
land forced the Tsaritsin garrison to 
abandon it. In 1615 the Tsaritsin 
fortress was moved to the right bank 
of the Volga, the present site of Stal- 
ingrad, on the promontory formed by 
the mouth of the Tsaritsa, or Pionerka 
as it is now called. The steep shores 
and precipices of the Volga and the 
Tsaritsa served as excellent natural 
defenses and protection against floods. 
Like other Russian cities of those days, 
the new fortified town was a small 
community surrounded by a high tim- 
ber wall which served as defense against 
invaders. Soon the town outgrew its 
walls and spread out behind them and 
along the bank of the Volga. 

Tsaritsin played an important role 
in Russian history until the final defeat 
and dispersal of the nomad tribes and 
Cossack rebels pushed the frontiers of 
the Russian Empire beyond the Volga. 
It then ceased to be of military impor- 
tance and degenerated into an insig- 
nificant little town. Its population in 
1839 .was only 5,250; it had 750 build- 
ings, of which only 10 were built of 
masonry. 

The city began a new era of develop- 
ment with the construction in 1862 of 
the Don railroad uniting ‘Tsaritsin 
with cities on the Don river. The new 
railroad transformed the city into an 
important reloading center for freight 
carried on the Don and Volga water- 








ways. In 1870 the city was connected 
by railroads with the center of Russia 
and later with the Kuban region, the 
Caucasus, Rostov and the Donbas. 
When steamshipping was introduced 
cn the Volga, Tsaritsin became an im- 
portant river transport center as well. 
With oil, coal, iron ore, timber and 
cattle within easy reach and railroad 
connections with all of Russia, Tsarit- 
sin was a large industrial-commercial 
center. Oil refineries, iron, steel and 
machine works, leather factories and 
lumber mills were built along the 
Volga shore on the outskirts of the 
city, eventually merging into an elon- 
gated ribbon-shaped community, issuing 
finished products to the far flung ter- 
ritories of the Russian Empire from 
which it received raw materials. 

In 1918 the German imperialists, 
aided by counter-revolutionary bands, 
attempted to capture the city. It was 
successfully defended under the bri!- 
liant military leadership of Joseph 
Stalin. In 1925 the turn of the tide 
against the German _interventionists 
was celebrated in Tsaritsin by renam- 
ing the city after its savior. ’ 

In the ensuing years of reconstruc- 
tion and five-year plans, the face of 
Stalingrad changed completely. New 
and great industrial giants, modern 
residential communities, parks and mu- 
nicipal engineering works were built 
and a wide forest belt was planted on 
its outskirts to protect it from the dusty 
winds of the steppes. It was develop- 
ing into one of the finest and busiest 
cities of the Soviet Union. The fol- 
lowing population statistics illustrate 
vividly the city’s phenomenal growth. 





Year Population | Year Population 
1862 7,027 1909 100,000 
1867 10,000 1917 150,000 
1885 34,152 1932 350,000 
1897 55,186 1937 400,000 
1901 70,000 1941 500,000 
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Stalingrad retained: its narrow elon- 
gated ribbon form in the pre-war plan, 
growing to a length of 31 miles, Its 
shape and length were important advan- 
tages in the tactics of its military de- 
fense. : 

During the historic battle of 1942, 
Stalingrad was practically destroyed 
to its foundations. Most of the struc- 
tures which still remained standing 
were merely gutted masonry walls and 
chimney stacks, little of which was 
salvageable. The street pavements, 
outer landscaping and the subterranean 
municipal engineering net, were prac- 
tically the only remaining assets of the 
ruined city. 

The almost total destruction of Stal- 
ingrad permits considerable freedom in 
improving its old plan. For in spite 
of the radical pre-war improvements, 
the Stalingrad city plan suffered a num- 
ber of serious defects, because of com- 
promises that had to be made with 
conditions resulting from the city’s his- 
toric development. 

1. The city was cut off from the 
river by a freight railroad branch line 
running along the shore almost through 
the city’s length. The river shore had 
no built-up embankments nor sufficient 
facilities for recreational activities. 


2. The too-dense street net was based 
on an arbitrary checkerboard pattern 
without regard to the contours of the 
site, which is marked by a number of 
terraces and hills sloping in various 
directions. 

3. There was no clearly defined sys- 
tem of through-traffic avenues and 
squares to facilitate traffic circulation 
and orientation. - 

4. The main railroad tracks cut 
through the city, splitting it into two 
longitudinal halves, thus complicating 
crosstown street traffic. 

5. New construction in the city was 
poorly controlled during the three five- 
year plan construction booms. The new 
buildings along the shore were too tall, 
hiding the view of the river. 

6. There was little landscaping and 
few parks within the city and there 
were many unsightly ravines, the re- 
mains of soil erosion caused by uncon- 
trolled surface drainage toward the 
river. 

7. The city lacked architectural 
unity. The natural characteristics of 
its terrain and its location along a mile- 
and-a-quarter wide river were ignored 
in its plan and its architectural treat- 
ment. 

All these shortcomings and others 


can be and are being totally eliminated 
as the city is planned and built anew. 

The planners of the new Stalingrad 
were faced with a great responsibility. 
The Soviet authorities in charge of re- 
construction expressed the wish that 
the design of rebuilt Stalingrad be 
monumental in character to serve as 
an effective memorial for future gen- 
erations. Thus there were unique ar- 
chitectural problems to be solved, as 
well as the problem of creating the 
finest possible conditions of urban life 
for the people who had so well earned 
them. 

The best architectural talent of the 
country was called in. Three outstand- 
ing architectural offices were commis- 
sioned to compete in designing the new 
plan for Stalingrad: the USSR Acad- 
emy of Architecture, GIPROGOR, 
the main city planning agency, and the 
architectural department of the People’s 
Commissariat for Municipal Economy 
of the Russian Soviet Federated So- 
cialist Republic. A plan was also sub- 
mitted by the distinguished architect 
Boris Yofan.. The various plans were 
reviewed in October, 1943, by an au- 
thoritative coramission of experts of 
the Government Planning Commission, 
on which sat distinguished architects, 


Top: New plan of the thoroughfares of Stalingrad. Bottom: New plan of the central section of Stalingrad. Note 
elligtically shaped sport fields indicating neighborhood recreation facilities. 


Numbers [on both charts) indicate 


the following: 1. Lower longitudinal avenue. 2. Middle longitudinal avenue. 3. Upper longitudinal avenue. 4. New 
central square. 5. Riverside parkway. 6 Mamayev Kurgan hill 7. Park of physical culture. 8. Pionerka river. 9. In- 
10. Railroad lines. 


dustrial sections. 





11. Railroad station. 
Original site of the Tsaritsin fortress 


12. Main crosstown avenue. 


13. Moscow highway. 14. 





city-planners and some of the fore- 
most specialists in the various branches 
of municipal engineering, economics 
and public health. 

The commission of .experts accepted 
and recommended for further, more 
detailed study the proposed general 
plan of Stalingrad submitted by the 
planning group of the Academy of Ar- 
chitecture which was composed of. ar- 
chitects Poliakov, Sobolev, Zhershko- 
vich and Pozharski who worked under 
the direction of K. §. Alabian and with 
the consultative participation of A. B. 
Shchusev. 

The planning group made it their 
cardinal principle to exploit to best ad- 
vantage the natural conditions of the 
site of Stalingrad, its height and ter- 
races, its ribbon-like length. The new 
plan assures every citizen of the new 
Stalingrad ready access to the river. 
All residential sections of the city will 
open directly to the Volga shore which, 
near such sections, will be treated as a 
park area. The former site of the de- 
stroyed oil works on the river bank, 
will be converted into sports grounds, 
as a part of the Park of Culture and 
Rest to be built on Mamayev Kurgan, 
the dominating hill of Stalingrad. The 
freight branch railroad which served 
the oil works will be removed. By 
decision of the People’s Commissariat 
for River Transport, the Stalingrad 
port will be relieved of transloading 
river-born freight for transportation by 
railroad. In the future such freight 
will be transloaded at the main river 
port of Krasnoarmeisk, now under con- 
struction at the Volga terminal of the 
Volga-Don canal not far from Stalin- 
grad. The Stalingrad river port will 
be considerably shortened, and will be 
used for municipal operations and pas- 
senger traffic only. 

In the center of the city, near the 
mouth of the Pionerka, a large rec- 
tangular plot of land is reserved for 
the central square of Stalingrad. One 
long side of the rectangle is formed 
by the river thus uniting the city or- 
ganically, as it were, with the Volga. 
The old main square of Stalingrad, the 
Square of Fallen Heroes, situated a lit- 
tle distance above the river, will be con- 
nected by means of a wide tree lined 
parkway with the new square. The 
two squares, thus connected, will form 
a large civic center around which will 
be erected the buildings of the city 
council, regional administrative offices 
and various cultural and educational 
institutions. The entire architectural 


ensemble of the civic center will be 
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monumental in character and is con- 
ceived as a living memorial to the men 
and women who fell in the defense of 
Stalingrad. ae 

A parkway will be built on the river 
side of the proposed main square, be- 
tween the mouth of the Pionerka and 
the proposed sports grounds. 

The new plan not only retains the 
ribbon shape of the city but narrows 
it down at all points where the old plan 
called for expansion in width toward 
the steppe. It was found that munici- 
pal engineering problems, particularly 
those of transportation and sanitation, 
could be solved most efficiently in Stal- 
ingrad on a longitudinal along-the- 
river plan. It was also determined 
that because the slopes toward the 
Volga shore offered some protection 
against the constant dust-bearing winds 
blowing from the steppe, the strip of 
land right along the river was the best 
location for public health reasons. 
Finally, the flatlands behind the shore 
heights offer little advantage for ef- 
fective architectural design. 

Stalingrad will not be built up 
densely along its entire length as was 
intended in its pre-war plan: Rather 
it will be a group of united communi- 
ties, separated somewhat from each 
other by green areas. Each neighbor- 
hood community will be provided with 
every facility necessary for the satis- 
faction of its daily economic, recrea- 
tional and cultural needs. 

The old street pattern of Stalin- 
grad will not be repeated. Taking logi- 
cally into account the contours of the 
city’s terrain, the new streets will fol- 
low, wherever possible and consistent 
with good traffic circulation, the cur- 
vatures of Stalingrad’s numerous slopes. 
This will facilitate surface and ‘subsur- 
face drainage and make possible a max- 
imum of shallow trenching and tun- 
neling for the subterranean municipal 
engineering systems. The application 
of this principle in designing the street 
layout will likewise result in gentler 
slopes, improved vistas and better use 
of choice construction sites. 

Sharply marked terraces will be bor- 
dered with boulevards along their sel- 
vaged slopes which will be equipped 
with park shelters from which to view 
the panorama of the city, the Volga and 
the surrounding steppe. The higher 
points of these terraces will be used 
for neighborhood civic centers’ which 
will include local theaters, movie 
houses, stores, club houses, libraries, 
schools and other community facilities. 

Essentially the street system of Stal- 
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ingrad will consist of three longitudinal 
avenues running the length of the city 
and a number of crosstown avenues. 
Between these through-traffic avenues, 
short, dead-ended streets will safely 
serve neighborhood circulation. 

If we study the Plan of New Thor- 
oughfares, we see the lower longitudi- 
nal avenue connecting the center of the 
city with the industrial plants and 
the Park of Culture and Rest and cul- 
minating at the beginning of the high- 
way to Beketovka and Krasnoarmeisk 
which, too, lie on the Volga. The 
middle longitudinal avenue unites the 
residential sections and also serves as 
a by-pass artery to relieve excessive 
trafic on the lower longitudinal av- 
enue. The upper longitudinal avenue 
skirts the city on the northwest and 
serves as a by-pass parkway for rapid 
transit from one end of the city to 
the other. All highways entering the 
city from its northern approaches are 
continued inside it by the short cross- 
town avenues which unite the longi- 
tudinal avenues. The main crosstown 
avenue meets the Moscow highway, 
leading it to the railroad station square 
to be located at its intersection with 
the lower longitudinal avenue, and 
down to the river pier on the Volga. 

The railroad tracks leading to the 
passenger station will remain where 
they are, but their bed will be dropped 
into an open tunnel below street levels 
to permit over-passes at intersections. 
All railroad lines within the city limits 
will be electrified, freeing the city from 
the nuisance of locomotive smoke and 
introducing a convenient rapid transit 
system from the center of the city to 
its industrial section. 

The many ugly ravines which scarred 
Stalingrad in the past will be land- 
scaped parkway-promenades. A prom- 
enade boulevard is also planned to 
stretch in a straight line from the cen- 
ter of the city to Mamayev Kurgan 
height. This boulevard will be on an 
axis with the proposed panorama-mu- 
seum which will record for posterity, 
in paintings and miniature models, the 
epic of the battle of Stalingrad. The 
museum is to be erected on the highest 
point on Mamayev Kurgan, 384 feet 
above the level of the Volga. 

The building-height zoning system of 
Stalingrad, designed to improve vistas 
and create an interesting skyline, lim- 
its the erection of buildings of four and 
five stories to the center blocks of each 
neighborhood community and along the 
longitudinal and crosstown avenues. To 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Right: Kazbek village on the Georgian Military Highway that cuts through the majestic range of 


the Caucasus. Left, top: Grapes of the sunny Crimea are gathered by Apka Lukina. Below: Timber 
being hauled from the snowy hills of Buryat-Mongolia 


NATURE’S GIFTS TO THE USSR 


HE geography of the Soviet Union 

is simple. It consists mainly of two 
great plains. One is in Europe. The 
other is in what geographers have 
decided is Asia, although the bulk of 
the people between the Urals and the 
Pacific are of European birth or 
descent. The arbitrary geographic di- 
viding line—the Ural Mountains—are 
of about the same varying height as 
the Appalachians, and melt into the 
flat steppes in the south. In the most 
populous central section their ‘altitude 
is less than a thousand feet. The 
country here resembles a sloping plain 
more than it does a range of hills. 
Underground, however, its tumbled 
geological strata form one of the 
world’s great treasure-houses of min- 
eral wealth. 

The European plainlands are 
bounded on the south by the peaks of 
the Caucasus. They form the dividing 
line between the Russian Republic and 
the Republics of Georgia, Armenia and 
Azerbaidzhan. The mountains on the 
southern coast of the Crimea are a 
continuation of the Caucasus west- 
ward. 

Although its southern borders are 
marked by mountains from the Black 
Sea to the Pacific, the only really 
mountainous area of the USSR is the 


Far East, beyond Lake Baikal. These 
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wild and rugged ranges form the 
western rim of the Pacific, as our 
Rockies form the eastern. 


The Earth and Its Surface 


Before man learned to till the soil 
and dig beneath its surface he lived 
on the bounty provided by nature in 
the form of plant growth. This type 
of resource is richest and cheapest in 
countries with a low density of popula- 
tion, which have not yet been cleared 
and stripped. The Soviet Union is 
such a country, and its natural vegeta- 
ble wealth is enormous. 

Vegetation naturally follows latitude 
and distance above sea level. The ex- 
treme north supports moss, but no 
trees, and is called the tundra. This 
relatively. desert area includes only 15 
per cent of the territory of the USSR. 
What it lacks in vegetable wealth is 
almost made up in animal, for this is 
the home of the polar fox and the 
ermine. These and other furs make up 
the largest single item of Soviet exports 
to the United States, providing some 
of the money with which to purchase 
American equipment and other goods. 

South of the tundra is a huge stretch 
of unbroken forest. It extends clear 
across the USSR and occupies more 
than half of its entire territory. This 
is one of the country’s greatest and 
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most accessible natural assets, both for 
its internal economy and for export to 
older industrial countries which have 
denuded their mature forests through 
wasteful exploitation. The Soviet Union 
has 3% times as much forest land 
as the United States, 234 times as much 
as Canada. Soviet export lumber is 
cheap because it is cut in close prox- 
imity to the great rail-served ports 
providing inexpensive transport to all 
the world: Leningrad, Murmansk, 
Archangel, Salekhard on the Siberian 
River Ob, Komsomolsk on the Amur, 
and Vladivostok. A large part is floated 
down to the ports, thus still further 
reducing costs. 


The lumber is of all types and 
qualities. While woods suitable for 
the paper-pulp and cellulose-chemical 
industry predominate in the European 
North, the forests north of Leningrad 
and Moscow also provide types of lum- 
ber marketable in their original form. 
These include Olonets pine, used for 
ships’ masts, Vologda firs, and asp 
matchwood, whose chemical-tipped 
slivers compete in world markets with 
the products of the Swedish match 
trust. Chuvashia, on the middle Volga 
east of Moscow, provides splendid 
oaks. Siberia and the Far East have 
a greater abundance of the fine woods 
used in construction, furniture, and 
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the aircraft industry. Here there is 
larch, unparalleled for‘ underwater pil- 
ing, dock and ship purposes, cedar and 
spruce. However, European Russia is 
by no means lacking in wood suitable 
for heavy timbering. Perhaps the 
largest piece of permanent wood con- 
struction in the world is the Baltic- 
White Sea Canal, 141 miles long, with 
19 locks. It is built almost entirely 
of Karelian timber, cut on the spot, 
even to the dams and the walls and 
gates of the locks, and it was designed 
to Jast. In all, the forests of the USSR 
cover two-and-a-half billion acres, more 
than a third of the world total. 

The unbroken, uncleared forests of 
the North are called the taiga. In ad- 
dition to timber, it provides the bulk 
of the furs which are famous in the 
markets of the world, including sable, 
squirrel and fox. 

‘To most Russians, as to most Amer- 
icans, home is a country of mixed 
woods, meadows and cleared farm- 
lands. Geographers call this the forest- 
steppe, and in Russia it is located in a 
broad belt south of the taiga.. Lenin- 
grad and Moscow are in this type of 
country, as are the most important 
cities of Siberia. 

Again as in this country, the next 
largest group in the population think 
of home as a flat, treeless prairie, or 
the windy cities built thereon. The 
Russians call this the steppe. It is 
more typical of the southerly Ukraine 
and Kazakh Republics than it is of the 
Russian. However, there are huge 
areas of steppe farmland in the Eu- 
ropean portions of Russia proper. 
Stalingrad, also on the open prairie, 
is the windiest city in Russia. Like 
Chicago, it owes much of its impor- 
tance to the fact that it is the center 
of a great grain and cattle country, as 
well as being on an important natural 
transit artery—the Volga. 

The greatest resource of the steppe 
area is its famous black soil. It lies 
3% to 5 feet deep in an over-all area 
of 250,000,000 acres, far and away the 
largest stretch of fertile farmland be- 
longing to any country on earth. It 
contains 6 to 10 per cent of organic 
mould, and in places as much as 16 to 
20. It grows an infinite variety of 
crops. The only drawback is the severe 
climate. over much of this area, and a 
tendency to dryness along the Volga. 
However, science is meeting the first 
of these problems by developing hardier 
grains and fruits, while engineering is 

meeting the second through the crea- 
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tion of great irrigation systems. The 
importance of the steppe region in in- 
ternational trade is that it is the source 
of the grain and other plant products 
which form much of the country’s ex- 
ports. These include flax and linen, 
medicinal herbs and vegetable oils. Be- 
cause of the southerly location of the 
steppes, the great grain ports of the 
Soviet Union lie along the Black Sea 
Coast from Odessa to Novorossisk. 

Russia’s’ climate goes to the same 
extreme as the temper of the little girl 
in the nursery rhyme for when it is 
cold it is very, very cold, but when it 
is warm it is torrid. Desert and semi- 
desert stretch from the mouth of the 
Volga almost to the Chinese border, 
and occupy a surprisingly large por- 
tion of the country’s territory—18 per 
cent. Thus, with the moss-grown 
Arctic tundra, fully a third of the area 
of the USSR grows no plant life of 
importance. However, the southern 
deserts, unlike the tundra, can. be ir- 
rigated, and are remarkably fertile. 
The semi-desert grazes sheep, includ- 
ing the valuable astrakhan variety, 
whose curly black and brown wool 
fetches high prices in the fur markets 
of the world. 

South of the desert, and protected 
by mountains to the north, the Soviet 
Union has two distinct sub-tropical 
zones and a third that almost belongs 
in that category. There are humid sub- 
tropics south of the Caucasus, mainly 
along the Black Sea but partly on the 
Caspian as well. Here tea, citrus fruits, 
bamboo, eucalyptus, tung, rami and 
other crops requiring a hot and wet 
climate are grown. The total area 
available for these crops is small, and 
barely sufficient to meet the needs of 
the USSR, which formerly imported 
many of the products listed above. 
However, since this area is right on 
the sea, within easy reach of the port 
of Batumi, transport costs to world 
markets are low. It is quite possible 
therefore, that certain crops, largely 
non-competitive, may be grown in part 
for export in order to increase the 
buying power of the Soviet Union. 
The slopes of the Caucasus also grow 
a valuable species of boxwood, as hard 
as bone. 

There are dry sub-tropics in Central 
Asia, where figs, almonds, olives, citrus 
fruits and sugar cane are grown, but 
in quantities insufficient to meet the 
needs of the USSR itself. Finally, in- 
land from Vladivostok on the shores 
of the Pacific, there is a piece of south- 


; 
ern Asia, complete with tigers, rice 
paddies and lotus-plants! 

The rivers, lakes and seas of the 
Soviet Union abound in fish, in so 
great a quantity and so rich a variety 
that they form both a staple of the 
people’s diet and one of the country’s 
most. valuable exports. America has 
long bought Volga and Caspian stur- 
geon, and its roe—caviar, black and 
red. The Soviets also export canned 
crabmeat, caught and prepared along 
the Pacific Coast where the USSR and 
USA are geographically closest to- 
gether. That area is also particularly 
rich in salmon and 32 other kinds of 
edible and usable fish. 


Riches beneath the Earth’s Surface 


To this date, approximately one-half 
of the vast area of the USSR has un- 
dergone detailed prospecting to locate 
the resources needed to operate a 
modern industrialized economy. Dur- 
ing the war, efforts in this direction 


were redoubled after the loss of the 


aluminum ore ‘(bauxite) of Lenin- 
grad, and the iron ore, coal, man- 
ganese, mercury and other resources of 
the Ukraine. As a result, the Soviet 
Union today lacks no single mineral, 
even the rarest, although resources in 
certain fields are insufficient unless 
further finds are made. However, both 
prior to and during the war, its re- 
fining industries were unable to keep up 
with the requirements of its manufac- 
(Cotninued on page 32) 


Top: Miners of the Kazakhstan coal fields 
Below: Combine harvester at work on a State 
Farm in the Kuban, black soil region 
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THE UZBEK REPUBLIC 


The most advanced of the Asiatic Republics of the USSR 
described by Dr. Lamont in his series on the Soviet peoples. 


O the north. and east of Turk- 

menia is the most advanced of the 
Soviet Central Asiatic Republics, Uz- 
bekistan. Its population, numbering 
6,600,000, is slightly greater than 
Svzed_n’s, while its area of 146,000 
sq’ wre miles is somewhat less. The 
Uzbek S.S.R., extraordinarily rich in 
cotton, silk, cattle and the products of 
modern industry, is one of the most 
prosperous of the Union Republics. 
And its people are as outstanding for 
their high level of education and cul- 
ture as for their economic enterprise. 
The Uzbek Republic is the first Asiatic 
nation that has both thoroughly in- 
dustrialized its economy and also 
thoroughly applied modern machine 
techniques to its agriculture. 

The Uzbeks were formerly called 
“Sarts”’ from the old Turkish for 
“wander,” and were so referred to as 
late as the Soviet Government’s proc- 
lamation of December, 1917, guaran- 
teeing freedom and- equality to the 
Mohammedan peoples of the USSR. 
The term Uzbek comes from the name 
of a fourteenth century chieftan of the 
Mongol Golden Horde, Uzbek Khan, 
who brought Mohammedanism to his 
subjects. There are 5,000,000 Uzbeks 
altogether in Central Asia, substantial 
minorities of them residing in the four 
other Union Republics of this region. 
Uzbekistan, together with Turkmenia, 
entered the USSR as a Constituent 
Republic in 1924. 

The Uzbek S.S.R. is a dry, hot coun- 
try with an over-abundance of sun- 
shine. But it is proud and admiring 
of its great life-giving sun and has 
put a representation of it, blazing and 
glorious, in the very center of the na- 
tional coat of arms. Nicholas Mikh- 
ailov, prominent Soviet geographer, 
describes the characteristic, climate- 
conditioned dress of the Uzbeks in his 
authoritative book Land of the Soviets. 
“The men of Uzbekistan,” he writes, 
“wear white clothing open to the waist, 
exposing their sun-burnt chests, and 
black skull caps embroidered in white. 
The women are dressed in brightly 
colored gowns of radiant pale yellows 
and reds. The girls’ black hair is 
braided in innumerable thin plaits; old 
men in colored turbans ride along on 
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donkeys.” 
and cars.) 

The economic and cultural life of 
the Uzbeks is centered in the south- 
eastern part of the country. For the 
northern section, more than half of 
Uzbekistan as a whole, comprises the 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic 
of Kara-Kalpak, meaning “Black 
Bonnet,” after the shaggy sheepskin 
caps the inhabitants wear. The terrible 
desert of Kyzyl Kum or “Red Sands” 
fans out over much of the Kara-Kal- 
pak A.S.S.R. And though the Kara- 
Kalpaks do raise some cotton, it is on 
the large, collectivized plantations to 
the south that is grown most .of the 
high-grade fibre that amounts to 80 
per cent of Soviet cotton production. 
Uzhekistan’s phenomenal output of this 
staple, four times its total in pre- 
revolutionary Russia and giving the 
highest yield per acre in the world, 
has gone far in making the Soviet 
Union almost completely self-sufficient 
as regards cotton. Uzbekistan is also 
first among the Union Republics in the 
growing of silk. 

Unlike the government of the 
Tsars, which wished to see the raw 
materials of its Central Asiatic domain 
exploited to the limit on behalf of 
industrialists in European Russia, the 
Soviets have given every encourage- 
ment and assistance to the development 
of local Uzbek textile plants and other 
industries. Even prior to the stimulus 
of the war, Uzbek industrial produc- 
tion exceeded the combined aggregate 
of the nearby countries of Turkey, 
Iran and Afghanistan, whose total 
population is about eight times that of 
Uzbekistan. And in 1943, 75 per 
cent of the Uzbek economy consisted 
of industry as compared with 83 per 
cent in the United States during the 
hoom of the nineteen-twenties. 

Since there is comparatively little 
rainfall in Uzbekistan, its great fer- 
tility depends upon its vast, complex 
system of irrigation. This Republic is 
probably the most densely irrigated 
sector of the USSR and is continual- 
ly putting into effect new projects to 
reclaim its considerable desert lands, 
including the barren waste known as 
“Starvation Steppe.” For example, in 
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1939 and 1940 Uzbek collective 
farmers, more than 150,000 in num- 
ber, voluntarily dug the 160-mile Stalin 
Fergana Canal that tapped the abun- 
dant waters of the Syr-Darya River 
to bring fertility at last to the whole 
of the Fergana Valley, richest region in 
all of Central Asia and shared by the 
Uzbek, Tadzhik and Kirgiz Republics. 
Thousands of women and children 
aided in this task, pitching in with 
hand shovels and carting away dirt in 
baskets. Field kitchens were organized 
for the volunteer workers, and native 
dancers and singers came out to the 
scene of labor to entertain them. 

In 1942, after Nazi troops had oc- 
cupied the Ukraine, the Soviet Govern- 
ment appealed to agricultural districts 
beyond the reach of Hitler to redouble 
their efforts for record crops. The 
Uzbeks came through by increasing 
their farming acreage 25 per cent, once 
again extending the irrigation network 
by channeling streams from the moun- 
tainsides and water from the rivers into 
new trunk and distributor canals. The 
Uzbek Republic utilizes its big dams 
not only for irrigation, but also for 
the development of hydro-electric 
power. One huge dam now under way 
will create an artificial lake, to be 
called the “Uzbek Sea,” ten times 
larger than that formed by Boulder 


-Dam in the United States. 


During the war Uzbek peasants 
made a practice of “adopting” collec- 
tive farms in regions freed by the west- 
ward advancing Red Army. To such 
farms they sent as gifts livestock, food, 
wool, household equipment and cash. 
Uzbekistan has taken in altogether 
more than 1,500,000 refugees from 
the war-torn areas of the Soviet Re- 
publics in Europe. The Uzbeks origi- 
nated a slogan, “A refugee child in 
every family,” and have done every- 
thing possible to establish all evacuees 
in useful jobs and to make them feel 
at home. The Uzbeks have a long 
tradition of hospitality, one of their 
oldest customs being to place the hand 
over the heart and bow as a sign of 
welcome for the stranger. 

‘In the excavation of the Fergana 
Canal the Uzbek workers unearthed 
many valuable relics of ancient days 
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Bottom row, left to right: Shah-i-Zinda—blue-domed tomb of Tamerlane’s family in Samarkand 

—Uzbek women spread a variegated carpet of sheepskins on the ground—A Stakhanovite 

worker in the Margelansk silk-spinning mill—A Congress of Young Women of the Uzbek 
Republic—Airplanes bring Uzbek shepherds to the pastures, 





NEW LIFE IN AN ANCIENT LAND 


The Soviet Government has brought education and modern industry to the 
people of Uzbekistan, and the opportunity to develop their national culture. 


Top row, left to right: Windmills replace the primi- 
tive boring-towers that formerly watered the sheep 
in the pastures of Uzbekistan—Students in the 
Tashkent Textile Institute learn modern methods 
for an ancient craft—Part of the Mosaic Arc of 
the Bibi-Khanum Mosque in Samarkand—An Uzbek 

family at breakfast. 
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and discovered over 90 buried settle- 
ments. This indicates why expert Soviet 
archeologists are usually assigned to 
any important irrigation project in this 
region. Uzbekistan, like ‘Turkmenia, 
abounds in the remnants, many still 
well preserved, of historic cities and 
civilizations. Here in the Uzbek Re- 
public, on a high plain with spurs of 
the Tien Shan range silhouetted in the 
purple distance, is jeweled Samarkand, 
cosmopolitan capital of the Emperor 
Tamerlane, who rode to his ephemeral 
glory over the corpses of glittering em- 
pires and the dead bodies of anonymous 
millions. 

Tamerlane’s own blue-domed tomb 
and the turquoise-arched memorial 
erected to his Chinese wife are among 
the architectural marvels of Samar- 
kand. On every side rise the magnifi- 
cent Moslem colleges and mosques, 
lavishly decorated with their brilliantly 
enamelled, many-colored tiles. And in 
the midst of all this splendor stands the 
Registan, described by Lord Curzon 
as “the most impressive public square in 
the world.” Little wonder that the 
builders of this city stated in their 
stone inscriptions that they had so 
wrought in order “that earth might 
look with pride upon the heavens.” 

Only 150 miles away is Samarkand’s 
age-long rival, Bukhara, city of a color- 
ful, turbulent past and once second 
only to Mecca as a holy place of Islam. 
Not so long ago Bukhara was the lead- 
ing center in Central Asia for the 
training of Moslem priests and used to 
turn out annually as many as 16,000 
mullahs. Before the coming of the So- 
viet it was the capital of a native 
emirate whose emir was always a 
powerful figure throughout Central 
Asia. Cruel and autocratic were the 
Emirs of Bukhara, renowned for their 
fierce treatment of political rebels and 
religious heretics. And from the highest 
building in the city, the Tower: of 
Death, their minions hurled law-break- 
ers to the pavement 200 feet below. 

But for the Soviet Uzbeks, Tash- 
kent, near the eastern border of the 
Republic, has outdistanced Samarkand 
and Bukhara in importance. Tashkent, 
capital of Uzbekistan and formerly the 
seat of the Russian Governor General 
of Turkestan, is in population the fifth 
city of the Soviet Union. It is the 
preeminent economic and cultural cen- 
ter of both the Uzbek S.S.R. and 
Central Asia in general. Vice-Presi- 
dent Henry A. Wallace visited this 
region in 1944 and stated: “At Tash- 
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kent, a city of a million people, I 
found experimental work in cotton 
which for its originality and effective- 
ness compares most favorably with the 
best in the United States. Modern in- 
dustry was also flourishing at this 
ancient seat of Eastern culture.” 

Since the 1917 Revolution, more 
than 30 higher educational institutions 
have been founded at Tashkent where 
none existed before. The Nazi invasion 
has served to increase Tashkent’s cul- 
tural significance, due to a number of 
artistic institutions being evacuated 
there, such as the Leningrad Con- 
servatory of Music and various motion 
picture studios. Native Uzbek drama, 
opera and ballet flourish in this city. 
Here, too, the important task goes on 
of collecting Uzbek folklore that has 
been handed down by word of mouth 
for generation after generation. One 
folk-ballad recently discovered ceie- 
brates the exploits of an early national 
hero, Alpamysh by name. This work 
bears such a marked resemblance to 
Homer’s Odyssey that a cultural inter- 
relationship between Central Asia and 
ancient Greece is suggested. 

The composing of folk-ballads has 
continued in Uzbekistan, as in the 
other Central Asian Republics, during 
the Soviet era. And I shall conclude 
this section with a typical Uzbek poem 
or folk-tale written in 1925. 


LENIN AND WARRIORS 


Many men have crossed the face of the 
earth 

Leaving no trace behind them, 

But some men have left a trace behind 
them. ‘ 

Though their time was short, it was 
great with noble or evil deeds. 


Tamerlane crossed the earth long, long 
ago, 

And left a bloody trail 

Buried under ashes of burned cities. 

Behind him he left a desert strewn with 
corpses, 

And before him, 

Wherever he saw light and joy, 

He sowed grief and darkness. 

Mighty was Tamerlane, 

But he used his might for black deeds of 
destruction. 


Ghenghis Khan swooped down with his 
hordes, 

And he knew one law only: 

To kill and rob. 

He crossed sands and deserts, forests and 
steppes, cities and valleys, ; 

And rivers of blood and tears flowed in 
his wake, 

And hissing curses followed him. 

Mighty was Ghenghis Khan, 

But his savage hordes left no stone upon 
stone. 


Iskander came from behind the seas,, 
garbed in steel and gold, 

The shapely iron helmets of his warriors. 
glittering in the sun, 

Their shields shining, their spears: 
magnificent. 

The sun took delight in the warriors 

As they followed each other in deathlike. 
silence, ‘ 

Their spears sparkling. 

Nothing could resist this iron wall of 
men, 

Pressing forward shoulder to shoulder. 

But they, too, left ruins behind them, 

Even as Tamerlane and Ghenghis Khan. 

Magnificent, young, and unconquerable 
was Iskander; 

But his heart was as cruel and savage, 

Craving destruction, 

As was the heart of the wild Ghenghis. 
Khan. 


Invincible and renowned was the giant 
Ali, 

But fame came to him enveloped in fire- 
and blood, 

For he would slaughter a hundred mem 
at one stroke. 


There was Nikolai, the Tsar over: 
Russia, 

Only a short time ago. 

He, too, will linger in the memory of: 
men. 

He destroyed and ‘plundered, massacring, 
and enslaving nations. 

His generals were garbed in gold, 

But the whip in their hands 

Was heavy as in the hands of the. 
executioner. 

The earth still remembers these names— 

But to forget were better, 

For they haunt the memory as curses do, 
and horror. 


Only one year has passed since the death. 
of another man. 

He lived in the same land as Nikolai, 

And he ruled over the same people. 

Only one year has passed since the death 
of Lenin. 

He, too, will live in the memory of men, 

But men will remember him in a new 
way, 

For Lenin brought light to the land cast: 
by Nikolai into darkness. 

He replanted orchards made fruitless by: 
Tamerlane, 

Rebuilt cities destroyed by Ghenghis. 
Khan. 


Tamerlane, Ghenghis Khan, Iskander,, 
and Nikolai were warriors. 

Wherever they saw light, they made 
darkness. 

Wherever they saw orchards, they’ made 

~ deserts. 

Wherever they saw life, they made death. 

Lenin! Out of darkness he brought forth 
light. 

Out of deserts he made orchards. 

Out of death—life! 

He was mightier than all these warriors 
taken together, 

For he alone built in eight years » 

What they had destroyed in a thousand. 


(Translated by Robert Magidoff\ 
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MONG tthe provincial theaters of 
the Soviet Union the Stalingrad 
Theater had a leading position. The 
war disrupted its work. Its building 
was leveled to the ground. Its staff taok 
part in the historic defense of the city. 
Only a portion of the company, sixteen 
in all, were evacuated to the city of 
Syzran, on the upper Volga River. 
Nevertheless, by the third year of the 
war, the theater had played to audiences 
totalling more than a million from in- 
door stages and from truck tops, at 
the front. 


The Stalingrad Theater Returns 


In August, 1943, the theater re- 
turned to Stalingrad. It opened its 
season in a patched up workers’ club, 
that had a small stage. There it put 
on a production of Simonov’s “The 
Russian People.” 

Its most ambitious production was 
“The Stalingraders” by Yury Chepu- 
rin, an eyewitness and participant of 
the epic. The play was to be ready 
for the first anniversary of the Stalin- 
grad victory, and the city Soviet ap- 
propriated 350,000 rubles to help the 
production along. 

The depleted company faced a real 
test. They had to present a play of 
epic character on a small stage; and 
they had to present it before the most 
critical audience possible—the very 
participants in the actions reproduced. 

It met and passed the test with 
honors. Ten members of the cast were 
awarded the “Defense of Stalingrad” 
medal, for their part in the production. 
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The sixteen actors left in the com- 
pany have now grown to fifty, and 
more are joining. The actors of the 
enlarged company come from all parts 
of the country. They are proud to 
be the rebuilders of the theater of the 
great city though it involves the sacri- 
fices of living and working under the 
most primitive conditions as the city 
digs itself out from its ruins. 


The Red Army Theater 
The finishing touches to the Red 


Army theater in Moscow were still to 
be applied when the Nazi tide rolled 
in. But the theater had already been 
in operation for several years and it 
has carried on all through the war. 

Structurally the building is notable 
for its shape, which projects in five 
wings like the star of the Red Army; 
and, internally for its vast stage, larger 
than the auditorium around it and 
built of reinforced construction so that 
it can support massed cavalry and 
groups of tanks in battle scenes. 

The huge stage, however, has 
mounted few such scenes for, by a 
curious paradox, the Red Army Theater 
has become notable for the lyricism 
and subtlety of its productions. It 
provides a valuable insight into the 
character of the Red Army that its 
Theater should have such a develop- 
ment. 

Amongst its war plays, “Long Ago”, 
dealing with Napoleon’s invasion, re- 
ceived a “Stalin award” in 1943. An- 
other, recently produced, “The Stalin- 
graders”, honors the heroes of today. 

Like all the great Soviet theater 
companies the Red Army troupe sends 
units to the front. Seven of its mem- 
bers have given their lives in this duty. 


Theater of the Baltic Fleet 


In 1930, the Red Banner Baltic 
Theater was founded. In its first form 
it was made up of the most gifted ama- 
teurs in the ranks but as its popularity 
swelled its company was augumented 
by graduates from Soviet schools en- 
listed in the Navy. : 

The troupe today is a unit of the 
Red Banner Baltic Fleet. Thus actor 
Arkady Trusov, once a mechanic, has 
the rank of a senior lieutenant and 
the title of Honored Artist of the 
Republic. 


CULTURAL REVIEW 


by ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


Immediately after the outbreak of 
the war the theater, then stationed at 
Tallinn, Estonia, organized twelve 
brigades to entertain on ships and shore 
bases. Since then they have given 
thousands of performances, travelling 
on every type of vehicle from bicycles 
to airplanes; and working out their 
programs en route. Actors, turning in- _ 
to playwrights and poets, have com- 
posed their own dramatic sketches, 
monologues and verses for recitation. 


At need they entered their other 
role—that of fighters. Close to half 
of the original company has been lost 
in action. 


Their greatest ordeal was during the 
siege of Leningrad. Weakened by 
hunger and frequently in forty-below 
weather, they had to walk miles to give 
their performances, which were some- 
times held in front-line posts only two 
hundred yards from the enemy. They 
also performed in hospitals. Telephone 
hook-ups brought their performances to 
men isolated in advance positions who 
phoned back their applause. 


All the members of the company 
have received the Defense of Lenin- 
grad medal and twenty-eight have been 
awarded other Orders and medals. 


Recently the company has been called 
to Moscow to give a gala season of 
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its wartime repertory which includes 
classics of the Russian and the world 
theater and outstanding Soviet war 
dramas. 


Arctic Front Concerts 


D. Zhitomirsky, of the staff of the 
Moscow Conservatory of Music, re- 
cently returned from an Arctic front 
concert tour by a team of teachers 
and students of the conservatory. They 
played at bases and on ships of the 
Northern Fleet. 

Trips to some of the bases were like 
military operations, being covered by 
artillery and aviation. The recreation 
halls were deep underground but were 
very well equipped having a stage, a 
piano, a library and film projectors. 

The concerts were informal, merg- 
ing into glee club singing with the 
audience joining in and going on far 
past midnight. 

On one occasion they had the thrill 
of hearing a thunderous concert by a 
fleet of torpedo boats returning to the 
base from a strike at a German con- 
voy. As they approached the base the 
torpedo boats fired fourteen salvos, 
signifying that fourteen German trans- 
ports had been sent down. 

In addition to performances the 
groups gave lectures and answered 
questions. An exposition of standard 
musical forms, an analysis of Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth Symphony, methods of 
orchestral composition, new musical 
forms, the structure of Shostakovich’s 
Seventh Symphony, the place of jazz 
in music, the principles of musical 
criticism, were among the subjects dis- 
cussed, 

One of the performances was given 
on a British airplane carrier, On a 
stage decorated with the colors of 
Great Britain, the United States and 
the USSR, music by Chaikovsky and 


Rimsky-Korsakoff was performed. 
Trade School Concerts | 


For five days amateur performers 
from the trade schools all over the 
wide USSR took over the Moscow 
Opera Branch Theater. They were a 
sensation. 

The performances included solos, 
vocal choruses, dance troupes, instru- 
mental ensembles and acting companies. 
The folk arts of many of the Soviet 
peoples were represented and the pro- 
fessions were even more varied. The 
performers included student smelters, 
welders, foundrymen, _ electricians, 
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draftsmen, lathe turners, telegraphers, 
miners, engine drivers, signalmen, etc. 

Ludmilla Lubovitskaya, a fledge- 
ling locomotive repair mechanic from 
Novosibirsk, who sang a song written 
by her friend Misha Guryano, a 
turner, hopes some day to sing the 
Antonida aria from Glirika’s Ivan Su- 
sanin. The accordion performer, 
Valentine Smirnov, of Gorky, played 
an instrument given him by his Sta- 
khanovite father ‘as a reward for ex- 
ceeding his production quota.” 

Margarita Basieva, from Leningrad, 
turned in a beautiful performance of 
a Mozart piano concerto. Her music 
lessons had been arranged for by her 
trade school. 

Tamara Sergeyeva, a worker in 
artificial marble, has two talents. One 
she employs at her work as a restorer 
of historic buildings and monuments; 
the other is dramatic recitation. Her 
trade school arranged for her to take 
lessons under one of the leading Lenin- 
grad actresses. 

A company of young metal workers 
produced a comedy by Goldoni, re- 
hearsing eight months. Professor Jivel- 
gov, a Soviet authority on the Italian 
Renaissance, advised them on_ the 
costumes and sets and events and life 
of the period. 

Some of the young performers had 
lived through personal tragedies. The 
deep feeling in young Marina Skrepko’s 
singing reflected tragic memories. The 
Germans had burnt down her native 
village, took her mother to Germany, 
and killed her sister. She herself was 
on the point of collapsing from cold 
and exhaustion when a Red Army man 
found her on a road. He sent her to 
his home in Noginsk and there she 
enrolled in the trade school and was 
given musical training. 

The little accordion player, Borya 
Postuov, is a Leningrader. He lost 
his father and mother in the terrible 
days of the siege. 

The Ukrainian lad, Volodia Igna- 
tenko, showed a slim and vigorous 
figure in the dancing. He had made 
good use of his legs before, escaping 
four times from the Germans before he 
finally slipped out of their hands. The 
last time he was shot and left for 
dead. 


The Repin Centenary 


Though the country was ‘still in 
the midst of war the entire Soviet 
Union celebrated the centenary of Ilya 
Repin, generally regarded as the great- 
est of Russian painters. Americans 








know his work through reproductions 
of his “The Volga Boatmen”, and 
“The Cossacks’ Answer to the Turks’. 

Repin was born in the Ukrainian 
town of Chuguyev, on August fifth, a 
century ago. As a child he took lessons 
from a local icon painter, and at the 
age of nineteen he went to St. Peters- 
burg where he applied to the Academy 
of Arts and was accepted. He proved 
extremely prolific, leaving hundreds of 
canvasses and thousands of drawings. 

To celebrate the Repin centenary a 
monument is to be erected in Moscow, 
and commemorative busts in Leningrad 
and Chuguyev. Eighteen Repin scholar- 
ships are to be instituted in Soviet 
art schools. 

In his last years Repin lived in Kum- 
kola, a village in the Karelian district 
ceded to the USSR by Finland. The 
house and its garden, in which he lies 
buried, were devastated by the Ger- 
man and Finnish troops. It is now 
being restored as a Soviet national 
monument. j 

A Repin centenary exhibition for 
which Repin masterpieces were brought 
back from the interior where they had 
been evacuated for safety, was held 
in the Tretyakov Galleries in Moscow. 
Other exhibits and lectures on his 
artistic contributions were held 
throughout the country and a centenary 
edition of reproductions of his work 
was issued. 


Schools Reopen In the Ukraine 


The German scourge cost Ukrainian 
culture the destruction of Kiev uni- 
versity with its library of 2,000,000 
books, its zoological museum and 
other institutions; the Kiev Public 
Library; 8000 schools and their equip- 
ment, and other staggering losses, 

Many Ukrainian intellectuals were 
exterminated. In Kharkov alone 150 
teachers died of hunger. 

A few “people’s schools” offering 
vocational training were opened by the 
Nazis as part of their attempt to 


Teutonize the country. The instruc-— 


tion was in German. 

Ukrainian culture sprang to life 
again the moment the invaders were 
driven out. ‘Teachers, children and 
parents in liberated Voroshilovgrad re- 
paired twenty schools, in the Krasno- 
don District they repaired 48. In the 
Staroverov Region, the _ collective 
farmers repaired 17 through such ef- 
forts. By June 1, 1944, 22,186 schools 
were in operation with an attendance 


of 2,759,900. 
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Excerpts from work in progress by 
Sholokhov on his forthcoming novel 
“They Fought for Their Country” 


IX fierce assaults were repulsed by 

the men of the formation holding 
the bridgehead and covering the crossing, 
the German infantry and tanks with- 
drew behind the range of hills, and 
towards noon a short lull set in over the 
field of battle. 

After the thunderous booming of the 
artillery barrage, this sudden onset of 
silence seemed strange and unusual to 
Zviagintsev. With a slow movement he 
took off his helmet and wearily drew 
the sleeve of his tunic across his grimy 
face. 

He revelled in the blessed silence and 
with child-like absorption, listened to the 
dry rustle of the earth trickling down 
from the breastwork. An orange bumble- 
bee with a buzz like the vibrating moan 
of a low bass string described a circle 
over the trench, put out its velvety black 
hairy legs on the wing, and alighted on 
the stem of a daisy growing out of the 
breastwork. Blinking rapidly, Zviagintsev 
looked watchfully at the lithely swaying 
dusty daisy, at the incredibly gay bumble- 
bee, as if he were seeing all this for the 
first time in his life, and suddenly threw 
back his head in surprise; from some- 
where far off, the faintly fragrant breeze 
had brought to his ears the clear, ringing 
cry of a quail. ... 

The murmuring of the breeze in the 
sun-scorched grass, the shy, modest beauty 
of the daisy with its gleaming white 
petals, the bumblebee flitting through the 
sultry air, and the homely voice of the 
quail, familiar since childhood—all these 
insignificantly small manifestations of 
omnipotent life both delighted and puz- 
zled Zviagintsev at the same time. 

“As if there had never been any fight- 
ing at all! How queer it all is!” he mar- 
velled. “Only a minute ago death was 
howling around us at the top of her 
lungs, and now if you please a quail 
is calling just as in peacetime, and all the 
rest of the insect world is going about 
its own affairs. ... It’s a miracle, that’s 
what it is!” 

As he looked about him in bewilder- 
ment, Zviagintsev resembled a man who 
has only just awakened from a night- 
mare that has been oppressing him in his 
sleep, and with a sigh of relief takes in 
the commonplace and desired reality. 
But the silence was strained and ominous, 
like the hush preceding a storm, and if 
It had lasted longer, Zviagintsev would 
most likely have been oppressed by it. 
Dut soon a machine gun began to chatter 
in brief bursts on the left flank, German 
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LULL BEFORE 
BATTLE 


by MIKHAIL SHOLOKHOV 


The author at 
work. 


heavy mortars opened fire from behind 
the hills, and the brief lull ended as sud- 
denly as it had begun. 

The ammunition carrier, Utishev, a 
very young private whom Zviagintsev 
knew only slightly, crept up to the trench 
from the rear, puffing and panting. 

“I’ve brought the gun feed,” he said. 
“What do you say, Whiskers, you going 
to set yourself up?” 

Zviagintsev ran the palm of his hand 
over the coppery red stubble that covered 
his cheek, and asked in a huff: 

“What do you mean, ‘Whiskers!’ 
What do you take me for, an old fogey 
or something?” 

“You may not be an old fogey, but 
you’re pretty near the mark with that 
fierce growth. Well, pour out your ra- 
tion.” 

“As if the growth means anything. .. . 
There’s no time to be bothering about 
looks in such a retreat. And as for my 
age, it’s not so much at that,” grumbled 
Zviagintsev as he stuffed his bag with 
the heavy cartridges. 

Without paying the slightest attention 
to the remonstrance, the talkative carrier 
went on: 

“Why are you huddling in your fox- 
hole like some sinful soul, Pop? There 
are no Germans in sight and they’re not 
firing in earnest either. Crawl out into 
the sunshine and stretch your old bones!” 

The words “Pop” and “old bones,” 
were quite evidently not to Zviagintsev’s 
liking. He frowned and asked not with- 
out malice: 

“And why is it, young fellow, that 
you're going round on your belly if 
there are no Germans in sight and there’s 
not much firing?” 

“Oh, that’s just an old habit with 
me,” said the carrier laughing. “You 
see, in my profession you get so used 
to crawling around like an insect that 
I’m afraid I'll forget how to walk al- 
together.” 

Sheer boredom impelled Zviagintsev 
to keep chatting with this cheerful young- 
ster. 

“You married, Utishev?” 

The young man shook his head and 
smiled. 

“I’m still young, didn’t manage before 
the war.” 


“Too bad you didn’t. . . . Now here 


you'll keep at your job as a carrier, get 














out of the habit of walking, and after 
the war, when you take it into your head 
to get married, you'll drop into your 
wartime habit and crawl on your belly 
to propose to your girl.” 

Utishev dragged the box of cartridges 
over to himself by the strap, laughing as 
he said: 4 

“You need a shave, but you’re pretty 
smooth for all that. . . . Don’t try 
kidding me with your talk. I’m listening 
to you all right, but I’m keeping count 
of the cartridges. You’re not the only 
one who has to shoot.” 

Utishev was already crawling off to 
the next fox-hole and without turning his 
head suddenly said admonishingly and 
seriously : 

“As for you, Whiskers, fire a bit more 
sparingly and more to the mark, because 
you most likely just shoot away into 
empty space as if it were a kopek piece.” 

Zviagintsev was so nettled that he was 
at a loss for an answer, and only after 
some time had passed did he bawl after 
him: 

“Teach your grandmother how to 
shoot, you snot-nose!” 

Utishev crawled on, smiling and not 
looking back, dragging the cartridge 
boxes after him. Zviagintsev stared con- 
temptuously at his back with the rope 
tow-line over his shoulder cutting deeply 
into the sun-bleached tunic. 

“How light-minded these young fel- 
lows are,” he thought with vexation, “the 
devil only knows what kind of fellows 
they are!” 

Zviagintsev began to put his soldier’s 
household in order: threw out the cart- 
ridge cases shifting under his feet, rolled 
up his greatcoat again, cleaned his mess- 
tin with grass and put it in the niche. 

Filmy tufts of clouds were sailing east- 
ward slowly and majestically. From time 
to time a white, translucent cloud would 
cover the sun for an instant, but even at 
such moments it did not grow cooler. 

A motionless, dead swelter filled the 
trench, as if it were a hot bath. Flies 
that had suddenly appeared from no- 
where were buzzing away irksomely. 
Zviagintsev stood up, rubbed his gluey 
eyes with his knuckles and stared at the 
wrecked and incinerated tanks, at the 
German corpses sprawling over the 
steppe, at the trailing dun-colored cloud 
of dust that was moving far behind the 
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hills towering over the road stretching 

to the east parallel with the Don. 
“Those damned Fritzes are up to some- 

thing,” he thought as he watched the 


moving dust. “Looks like reenforcements - 


are coming in! They’ll draw up fresh 
men, realign their forces,’ lick their 
wounds and have another go at us. 
They’re stubborn devils, hellishly stub- 
born! But we’re not made of butter 
either. They had their fling at the begin- 
ning, but that’s over!” Zviagintsev con- 
soled himself, and then transferred his 
gaze to the crippled tank. j 

The dark grey machine, recently so 
formidable, was standing sideways, the 
yawning muzzle of its raised gun barrel 
silent for all time. The first tankman 
who had. jumped from the hatch only to 
be mown down by a tommy-gun burst lay 
near the caterpillar track, his arms flung 
wide while the breeze lazily stirred the 
flap of-his open jacket. The second, 
killed by Zviagintsev, had managed to 
crawl off a little way from the tank be- 
fore he had breathed his last. 

The day had long passed when 
Zviagintsev, at that time still a young 
and raw recruit, had invariably wanted 
to look into the face of the enemy he had 
killed. Now he glanced indifferently at 
the tall tankman who had been killed 
by his bullet sprawling on the ground a 
little way off, and all he felt was the one 
desire to get out as quickly as possible 
from the narrow fox-hole and to sleep 
without waking -.for two days on end 
somewhere in a stack of fresh rye straw. 

He recalled the fragrant smell of new- 
mown rye, sighed at the memories flood- 
ing and tugging sweetly at his heart, then 
sank to the bottom of the fox-hole again, 
throwing back his head and closing his 
eyes. 

Sunk in the oblivion that impercepti- 
bly obliterates the boundary between 
dreams and reality, Zviagintsev saw _ his 
wife and children, the tankman in the 
grey shirt whom he had killed, the direc- 
tor of the machine-and-tractor station, an 
unfamiliar shallow little stream with a 
swift current, and the smooth many- 
colored pebbles at the bottom. . .. The 
stream tumbled between steep clayey 
banks, roaring ever more insistently, ever 
more clamorously, and Zviagintsev in- 
voluntarily woke up and opened his eyes. 

Hundreds of shells and mortar bombs, 
ripping through the hot air with a whistle 
and wail, were flying over the hills and 
bursting near the trenches, raising black 
splinter-splashing fountains of earth and 
smoke, ploughing up the ground along 
and across the winding defence line al- 
ready thickly pitted with shell holes. Blast 
followed on blast with incredible rapidity, 
and when they merged a long-drawn-out, 
madly vibrating deafening how] rose over 
the earth, which was trembling under the 
barrage. 

. It was a long time since Zviagintsev 
had been under such concentrated and 
heavy fire, a long time since he had felt 
such desperate, harrowing fear. ... 
Mortar bombs and shells were landing 
close by so frequently and densely, the 
thunder raging all around was so in- 
cessant and ever-mounting that Zviagint- 
sev, who had at first managed to get a 
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grip on himself somehow, in the end lost 
both the courage that so rarely left him 
and all hope of coming out of this hell 
alive... . 

The sleepless nights, utter exhaustion 
and the strain of six hours of fighting had 
evidently done their work, and when a 
large-calibre shell burst not far to the 
left of his trench, followed by the brief 
inhuman shriek of his wounded neighbor 
which pierced the din of the battle, some- 
thing suddenly seemed to snap _ inside 
Zviagintsev. He shuddered violently, 
pressed up against the wall of the trench 
with his chest, his shoulders, the whole of 
his big body, and clenching his fists until 
the tips of his fingers went numb, opened 
his eyes wide. It seemed to him that the 
whole ground under his feet would split 
and shatter under the thunderous blows, 
and he himself, seized with an uncontrol- 
lable fit of shivering, pressed ever closer 
to the earth that was trembling with 
the explosions just as he was, seeking and 
not finding shelter in it, hopelessly losing 
his usual confidence that no matter whom 
his native soil might not shelter and de- 
fend from death, it would never fail to 
protect him—lIvan Zviagintsev. ... 

Several racking and endlessly long 
minutes passed. The barrage did not die 
down. . ... Zviagintsev jerked his head 
up, once again clenched his fists until the 
knuckles cracked, staring with swollen, 
furiously glittering eyes at the walls of 
the trench from which the earth was 
noiselessly but lavishly sprinkling down 
at every blast, and began to curse at the 
top of his lungs. But this too brought 
him no relief. He fell silent. Gradually 
a dismal indifference took possession of 
him. . . Pulling the sweat-soaked 
slippery strap from under his chin, 
Zviagintsev took off his helmet, pressed 
his unshaven, ash-grey cheek to the wall 
of the trench and thought drearily and 
despondently: “If only they’d kill me 
faster and get it over with. .. .” 

Meanwhile everything roundabout was 
roaring frantically and seething in smoke, 
dust, and the yellow spurts of explosions. 
The abandoned village was in flames 
from end to end. A huge black cloud of 
smoke spread its shaggy wings over the 
blazing houses, and to the acrid odor of 
powder fumes floating over the trenches 
was added the sharp, bitter smell of 
burning wood and straw. 

The artillery barrage lasted just a 
little over half an hour, but Zviagintsev 
felt as if he had lived through a second 
life in this interval. Towards the end, 
several times he had had the insane urge 
to jump out of the trench and run over 
there, toward the range of hills, to en- 
counter the solid black wall of explo- 
sions advancing towards the trenches, and 
it was only by a tremendous exertion of 
will power that he had restrained him- 
self from this senseless act. 

When the German artillery shifted its 
fire to the depths of the defences and the 
muffled blasts of exploding shells grew 
more frequent in the burning village 
and beyond it, Zviagintsev, grown hag- 
gard and old in the course of this ill- 
starred half hour, mechanically put on 
his helmet and looked out of the trench. 

In the distance, flooding over the hills, 
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under cover of tanks, German infantry 
was advancing in close ranks. Zviagintsev 
could hear the droning of the motors and 
the many-voiced. roar of the German 
soldiers advancing to the attack, muted 
by the distance, and somehow without 
noticing it himself he overcame the 
stifling feeling that suddenly constricted 
his throat and pulled himself together. 
Even though his heart still continued 
to beat fast and unevenly, not a trace 
remained of his recent helpless dismay. 
The tanks gently dipping up and down 
over the hollows, the howling Germans 
urging themselves on with shouts—all 
this constituted a danger that was visi- 
ble, against which it was possible to 
fight, something with which Zviagintsev 
was already familiar. Here, after all, 
he, Ivan Zviagintsev, could also have 
his say. At least he could defend him- 
self now and not have to sit by idly, 
waiting in impotent despair until some 
heat-crazed invisible German gunner 
would get him with a chance shell... . 

The German infantry was approach- 
ing the trenches in the wake of the 
artillery barrage. The soldiers were 
advancing boldly, holding themselves 
erect. The tanks were firing their guns 
as they came on, halting every now and 
then for a-few moments, but the re- 
turn gun fire at them, as Zviagintsev 
noticed, had become considerably weaker. 
Our heavy artillery came to the rescue 
then. A four-barrelled muffled boom 
rumbled far over the Don. With a 
heavy soughing whistle shells described 
invisible arcs in the air as they flew high 
over the trenches, and immediately in 
front of the German ranks huge black 
columns of earth that splintered in the 
air soared aloft. 

The tanks sped forward, hurrying to 
get out of the fire-swept area. Un- 
able to keep up with them, the German 
infantry also came on in double quick 
time. 

With a sinking heart Zviagintsev 
watched the ramified, scarcely thinning 
ranks of enemy soldiers, falling and 
shying at the explosions, flowing around 
the shell holes, rapidly drawing closer. 
Many of them were already firing from 
their tommy guns as they dashed for- 
ward. ... And suddenly our front line, 
which had been plunged in silence till 
then, came to life! It would seem that 
everything living here had long been 
wiped out and razed to the ground by 
the fire of the enemy batteries, but 
unscathed gun nests set to work vehe- 
mently, and a slanting, fatal cloudburst 
of machine-gun fire lashed out at the 
German infantry. The Germans fell 
flat, but a little later began to ad- 
vance again in brief spurts. 

For a bare instant Zviagintsev raised 
his fascinated eyes from the ground. 
Nothing had changed up there, over- 
head, in the course of this last half 
hour. The sky was as blue as ever, 
serenely and sublimely indifferent, and 
the filmy clouds that looked as if they 
had been scorched by the sun and slightly 
singed at the edges sailed through the 
deepest of blue just as sluggishly, and 
the very same even, gentle breathing 

(Continued on page 29) 
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HE Detachment Commander woke 

up. In an hour day would be break- 
ing. The warm pine-needles emitted a 
strong fragrance. The evening before the 
men had piled pine-tree boughs on the 
thawed earth from under the bonfire and 
had gone to sleep on them, covering 
themselves over with more branches and 
needles. And breathing in the warm air 
they had got warm through and through. 
It had snowed all night, and a frozen 
drift had formed over the sleeping men. 
Rising from his couch the Commander 
pushed his head through the snow. It 
was still dark in the forest clearing. The 
detachment were having a sleep-off after 
a stiff high-speed march. All around were 
drifts alive with sleepers, like his own. 
The Commander laughed to himself: 
“Not bad dormitories, these—and prop- 
erly heated, too.” 

He crawled out of his “dormitory.” 
There was a rustle of paper. Put into 
his pocket by a hand not his own. He 
must have slept like a top not to have 
noticed anything. By the light of his 
torch he read: 


Detachment Commander. Report. We 
hereby beg you to legalize our marriage, 
as we want to live and work together. 


Malikov, Velichko. 


The Commander read the note over 
again, very attentively. 

What with the swamps, and this life 
in the dugouts and _ sixty-kilometer 
marches, and fighting . . . to think of 
anyone turning their thoughts to love! 
But there it was. This note had been 
secretly shoved into his pocket while he 
slept. 

Malikov was asleep among his fel- 
lows of the demolition squad in the dor- 
mitory which the Commander had just 
left. Asleep, as befitted a partisan, with 
his arms clutched in his hands. An ex- 
cellent reconnaisance-man. Together they 
had tasted ferest life in the swamps, liv- 
ing on raw horseflesh obtained from killed 
German horses which they had had to 
de-mine first, and had eaten mushrooms 
enough to last them for ten years. It 
was they two who had opened war on 
the railway tracks in these parts and had 
told the people the truth about the war. 
Everything was different now. There 
was a whole army of them today, but 
there had been only the two of them to 
start with. 

So much for the bridegroom. 

The Commander strode - along the 
snow-covered clearing. The partisans, 
slept on in the snow under the pine-tree 
boughs. ‘Only the sentries were awake. 
straining their ears to catch the slightest 
sound, They noted the shadow of every 
tree, the stirring of each twig. In the 
forest, utter stillness. From time to time 
there came the heart-piercing hooting of 
an owl or the crackling of branches in 
the frost. 


PARTISAN WEDDING 





by EKATERINA VINOGRADSKAYA 


An episode i in the life of the Leningrad partisans from the diary 
of a scenario writer who lived with them behind the enemy lines. 


Radio-operator Velichko had spread 
the instruments and appurtenances of 
her craft under a fir, and like a wood- 
pecker was tapping away with her fork, 
tuning in to Leningrad. 

An accident had occurred when she 
had baled out behind the enemy lines. 
She was caught in a tree and hung there 
suspended, technical equipment and all. 
The Germans surrounded the tree. They 
fired at the girl, just for the fun of the 
thing, and wounded her. Then they took 
her down and brought her before the 
German Commandant. They made her 
send a radiogram to the partisan de- 
tachment: “Landed safely; radio-set 
working.” She signed her name in full. 
That was a code, and the partisans un- 
derstood that she was a prisoner. Com- 
munication was broken off. The girl 
managed to win the confidence of the 
Germans. She began working with them 
and meanwhile collected information of 
great value to the partisans. She got 
in touch with the local youth and avail- 
ing herself of a propitious moment, she 
ran away to the partisans with a whole 
party of fugitives and before their de- 
parture they set on fire a German store. 
Now she was here—radio-operator and 
wrecker in Malikov’s detachment. To 
her personal account she had several de- 
railed trains sent flying downhill. Her 
acquaintance with Malikov evidently 
dated from a “concert” on a railroad. 

The Commander stood near a fir-tree, 
watching the girl sending messages over 
the air. Her face was lowered. Under 
her partisan’s cap he saw dark eyelashes, 


a downy cheek, a firm, delicately outlined 


‘mouth. She noticed the Commander and 


blushed, but never raised her eyes. No 
wonder. Wasn’t her signature affixed 
to the application? —The Commander felt 
it incumbent on him to put her through 
an examination before her marriage. But 
how? He began to take soundings. 

“T want to check up on you,” he said. 

“Do!” 

“Are you an efficient radio operator?” 

“Efficient? Yes.” 

“H-m. The answer is exact, but per- 
sonally, it does not please me. What is 
an efficient radio-operator ?” 

“Oh, I see your point, Commander.” 
She raised her head. Her eyes were fear- 
less and boldly calm. 

“First of all it means the faculty of 
not muddling; a good ear. In the ether 
there is always a flood of sounds, espe- 
cially in wartime. The point is not to 
miss the sounds you have to catch—to 
be quick to understand and give your 
answer. And it means accuracy in work. 
Always being on time. To be in your 
place at the appointed time—whatever 
happens; to give and receive the messages 
for your liaison. And for the rest, Com- 
mander, the radio-operator is just the 
ordinary Soviet man or woman. Allow 
me to receive the morning intelligence, 
please.” And a merry, roguish glance 
met his eye. 

The Commander felt uncomfortable. 

“Very well er... at ease ...” he said 
and walked away to the edge of the 
forest. 

(Continued on page 34) 


Left: Ekaterina Vinogradskaya, the author, taken while she was living with the 

partisans in the forest. Right, top: The partisans on their long trek home to 

Leningrad. Below, left to right: Nikolai Ivanov, his wife Christina and daughter 
Ekaterina, all partisans. 
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On German Reparations 


Question: I would like information 
regarding a statement made by a public 
speaker, that Russia is going to force 
Germans into slave labor and implying 
that the USSR is going to exact what- 
ever she can from Germany, disregard- 
ing any claims that others have against 


her. J. M. N., Durango, Colo. 


Answer: There is no truth whatso- 
ever in the statements regarding im- 
portation of slave labor to the Soviet 
Union, or that the USSR is acting alone 
in the matter of German reparations, 
As a matter of fact the problem of Ger- 
man reparations was dealt with at the 
Three Power Conference in Yalta, and 
the decision regarding it is contained in 
the Yalta Declaration signed by Roose- 
velt, Stalin and Churchill, paragraph 3: 


We have considered the question of 
the damage by Germany to the Allied 
nations in this war and recognized it as 
just that Germany be obliged to make 
compensation for this damage in kind to 
the greatest extent possible. A commis- 
sion for the compensation of damages 
will be established. The commission will 
be instructed to consider the question of 
the extent and methods for compensating 
damage caused by Germany to the Al- 
lied countries. The commission will 
work in Moscow. 


From the above it is clear that the 
amount of German reparations and the 
method of payment is not going to be 
the decision of the Soviet Union alone, 
but the collective agreement of the pow- 
ers involved. 

The amounts and method of payment 
will of course be determined after Ger- 
many surrenders. It is quite clear that 
all the “deliveries in kind” could not 
come from factories in Germany. Some 
of them are, or are being, destroyed, and 
many factories in Germany were stolen 
from the occupied countries and will be 
restored to them. Therefore, it will be 
necessary for German workers to work 
in other countries, including the USSR, 
where they will be rebuilding what the 
German army so wantonly destroyed. 

It is now universally agreed that a 
large portion of the “deliveries in kind” 
will of necessity include the reconstruc- 
tion of factories, plants, railroads, dams 
and buildings where they were originally 
destroyed. Such destruction was great- 
est in the USSR. 

Obviously, to supply that labor there 
will have to be planned distribution of 
German labor power, which no doubt 
will be supervised by the Allied Com- 
mission in charge of Germany, which 
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will also supervise the reparations pro- 
gram. To that extent it will be com- 
pulsory labor, but that is of course a far 
cry from slave labor. The whole con- 
cept of slave labor is entirely alien to 
the social scheme of the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union, which has made the 
largest contribution to the United Na- 
tions victory and which has suffered the 
greatest casualties on the war fronts as 
well as from German atrocities in all 
their brutal forms, will be very short of 
labor power and will therefore be very 
eager to have German labor to help in 
its reconstruction period. But there is 
no warrant for suggesting that the So- 
viet Government or Soviet society means 
to degrade the people who will be work- 
ing side by side with Soviet citizens. On 
the contrary, the Germans who will 
work in the Soviet Union will, as in- 
dividuals, benefit greatly by their experi- 
ence in the USSR. They will realize the 
depth of the deception and degradation 
into which fascism led them, and will 
through their labor not only expiate in 
some measure the crimes committed, but 
will also be helped to regain their own 
self-respect. ‘ 

It is the anti-Sovieteers and the soft- 
peace-for-Germany crowd who are try- 
ing to undermine the program of Ger- 
man reparations by the cry of “slave 
labor.” Labor itself, in its International 
Conference recently held in London, de- 
clared in favor of this form of German 
reparations in its Manifesto which said: 


Our conference likewise affirmed its 
agreement with the decision of the 
Crimea Conference to set up machinery, 
and to secure full compensation from 
Germany for damage it has caused to 
the Allied countries, with priority to 
those that have suffered most. 


The only way Germany can possibly 
repay even a part of the terrific destruc- 


.tion it has wrought in the world, is by a 


program of deliveries in kind and 
through the physical reconstruction of 
what it destroyed. Any attempt to sub- 
stitute for this money payments or any 
other fantastic schemes will merely re- 
peat the experience of the world after 
the First World War. when Germany 
evaded the payment of reparations and 
instead devoted its industrial might to 
preparing for another war. 


On American-Soviet Trade 


Question: Granting the desirability 
and possibility of a large Soviet market 
for American exports, how will it be 
possible for the Soviet Union to pay for 
them? G. C., Philadelphia, Pa.. 


Answer: There is, at the present time, 
a lively discussion among representatives 
of American industry and labor concern- 
ing the very great possibilities for Amer- 
ican-Soviet trade. It is obvious that 


ANSWERED 


By THEODORE BAYER 


American exports to the Soviet Union 
will exceed many times the dollar value 
of Soviet imports into this country. 
Therefore, the excess of American ex- 
ports over imports from the USSR will 
have to be financed on long range terms. 

American-Soviet trading experience 
shows that in the ten years before the 
present war, from 1929 to 1938, our ex- 
ports to the Soviet Union exceeded our 
imports from her by over $500,000,000. 
Our total favorable balance of trade 
with the Soviet Union since the begin- 
ning of our trade with her in 1921-22 up 
to the present time, is around $750,000,- 
000, which balance the Soviet Union al- 
ways paid, either on the date of maturity 
or even before, thus establishing the best 
possible reputation as a debtor nation. 

The problem, however, is that the pos- 
sibilities of the Soviet market are so 
great that the credit we extended the 
Soviet Union over a period of twenty 
years will have to be multiplied ten to 
twenty-fold and condensed into a period 
of about five years. The Soviet market 
could clearly absorb several billion dol- 
lars a year, depending upon our ability 
to make deliveries. The Soviet Union 
could make current payments by in- 
creased deliveries to the United States 
of furs, lumber, manganese, skins, bris- 
tles, gold, silver, platinum, sausage cas- 
ings, medicinal herbs, vegetable oils, 
feathers and down, anthracite coal and 
rags for paper making. 

However, there will still be the prob- 
lem of financing the favorable American 
balance of trade with the Soviet Union. 
The volume of American exports to the 
Soviet Union will be in proportion to 
the willingness of American industry and 
finance to extend long term credits, that 
is, for ten to twenty years, or more. 

Considering that the repayment of 
these credits is guaranteed by the Soviet 
Government itself, the element of risk 
which is usually present in foreign trade 
and loans is thus completely absent. 

There are many indications that the 
Soviet Union would reserve a preferred 
place in its structure of imports for 
American industry. In this connection 
and by way of illustration of the possi- 
bilities, and one possibility in particular, 
the American-Russian Chamber of Com- 
merce has just announced the plan for 
a Handbook of 1,000 pages by the Am- 
torg Trading Corporation on “The Con- 
struction Industry in the USA.” This 
handbook will introduce to Soviet plan- 
ners, engineers and foreign equipment 
buyers, all phases of American construc- 
tion methods, equipment, machinery, and 
materials, thus introducing one other 
line of American exports to the Soviet 
Union. The adoption of the Bretton 
Woods plan and machinery for ‘financing 
international trade will greatly help in 
financing American Soviet trade. 
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In Support of Bretton Woods 


A review by KATHERINE SHARP 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY COOPERA- 
TION. By George N. Halm. The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel. Hill, N. C., 1945, 355 pp. 
$4.00. 


HE Bretton Woods Agreements 

have had a curious press. Advance 
notices have appeared in greatest abun- 
dance in the more obscure journals. A 
clipping file would show that, of all the 
international economic programs of the 
past few years, this latest has received 
the most widespread discussion by the 
economist publications and the least by 
the daily newspaper, radio, and popular 
periodicals. 

George N. Halm, a refugee German 
economist now teaching at Tufts College 
and the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy, has written Jnternational 
Monetary Cooperation with a view to 
remedying partially the spotty press pub- 
licity given to the Articles of Agreement 
which came out of the Bretton Woods 
Conference. He states that the purpose 
of the book is to “explain the importance 


‘of the International Monetary Fund and 


to contrast the Agreement with the ear- 
lier proposals, particularly the Keynes 
Plan and the alternatives offered by the 
writers who do not support the present 
official proposal.” ‘The audience which the 
hook may reach is, according to the au- 
thor, a mixed one: 


“The field of international economics is 
full of unintelligible complexities for the 
layman. While I have tried to be as ele- 
mentary as possible, I could not, of course, 
oversimplify the issues involved. ... For 
some of my fellow economists, the book 
may be helpful because it summarizes... 
(the discussion and documents)” 


The book tends, however, to fall be- 
tween two stools. It is neither a tech- 
nical discussion suited for the theoretical 
audience nor sufficiently simple for the 
reader uninitiated into the “mysteries” 
of money and banking, business cycle 
theory, and international economics. But 
this dilemma is the unavoidable problem 
which faces citizens who desire a rational 
choice of an international monetary sys- 
tem. If public opinion is to have a sal- 
utary influence in deciding the issues now 
before Congress, it is necessary that the 
gold standard mechanism be explained, 
along with the implications of exchange 
control, currency depreciation, bilateral 
clearing agreements and monetary blocs. 
Only against this background can the 
Various proposals be judged. 

_ The fact that the main documents* 
in the war-time development of a plan 
for international monetary cooperation 
are appended, and that the opinions of 
most of the writers either in support of 
or in opposition to the plan are summar- 
ized and discussed makes the volume a 


*The White Plan; The Keynes Plan; The 
Joint Statement by Experts on the Establish- 
ment of an International Monetary Fund; Ar- 
ticles of Agreement; International Monetary 
Fund and International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. 
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convenient compendium for those who 
have been unable to follow the volumin- 
ous technical discussion since April, 1943. 

The author states in the preface that, 
“While working on this book, my con- 
viction grew that acceptance of the Fund 
proposal is the only practical way back 
to multilateral clearing.” In a strong 
chapter answering Professor John H. 
Williams’ key-currency approach, Halm 
defends multilateral convertibility as far 
more desirable than any form of mon- 
etary-bloc system. The tone of the book 
is, however, far above a partisan appeal. 
The picture is not drawn in black and 
white. Halm does not deny that the com- 
promise character of the agreement may 
“tax the strength of the Fund’s struc- 
ture and the members’ willingness to co- 
operate.” He admits that the language 
of the Fund is often vague, probably in- 
tentionally, and much will depend upon 
the Board of Governors, the Executive 
Directors, and the governments they rep- 
resent. On the other hand, the common 
interests of debtors and creditors, of 
gold-holding, gold-producing and gold- 
poor countries, and of exchange-control 
and free-exchange systems have been de- 
fined. Differences have obviously been 
reconciled as is essential to a truly inter- 
national agreement. 

According to the author, the great 
achievement of the Agreements of Bret- 
ton Woods, and especially the more con- 
troversial International Monetary Fund, 
is the soundness of the compromise. “A 
plan which would deviate considerably 
trom the proposed compromise now 
awaiting final endorsement would have 
no chance of being adopted by a majority 
of countries and could not, therefore, 
lead to a multilateral solution.” (Page 
198.) This is an undeniable argument 
and one which should be given the widest 
publicity in the next few months. 

The author submits that the construc- 
tive achievements of the proposed solu- 
tion lie in these points: 


1. The Fund provides adequate and 
liquid international reserves. 

2. Both debtor and creditor countries 
are responsible for restoring international 
payments equilibrium. 

3. The Fund does not, however, propose 
to judge the widely different socio-economic 
systems of the countries. 

4. Exchange stability, but not ironclad 
adherence to rigid parities, is to be pro- 
moted. 

5. When par values are to be revised 
it will be by joint decision; unilateral com- 
petitive exchange depreciation will not be 
permitted. 

6. The ,deflationary bias of the gold 
standard is avoided. At the same. time, 
orderly exchange depreciation will pro- 
tect the “surplus” countries against infla- 
tionary pressure. 

7. The obligations of the “surplus” coun- 
try are limited. Such a country has the 
choice of lending its currency to the Fund 
or facing the rationing of its scarce cur- 
rency. 

8. Exchange control is recognized as an 
important method of self-protection in 
some countries; its elimination is pro- 


vided for by granting a period of adjust- 
ment. 

9. Gold is retained as an international 
common denominator without the hazards 
of the gold-flow mechanism. 

10. An opportunity for integration of 
national currency policies is provided. 


Halm presents a very strong case for 
the proposed fund. It is stronger when 
viewed in contrast to the alternatives. 
The key-country approach is a Fabian 
solution and dangerous because it would 
allow a rare opportunity to build a real 
international system to escape us. The 
rigid gold standard, despite its consid- 
erable prestige in the United States, is 
not a real alternative; there is not the 
slightest chance of its international adop- 
tion. 


“Thus we see that no alternative to the 
Bretton Woods Agreement is equally ac- 
ceptable to all prospective members of an 
international system.” (Page 204.) 


With Halm’s thesis there is no quar- 
rel. He has effectively answered the op- 
position to the Fund. One can only hope 
that his arguments receive popular at- 
tention. 


Brief Reviews 
by NATASHA TAKCE 


Warsaw Guetto, 4 Diary by Mary 
Berg, L. B. Fischer Publ. Corp, N.Y. 
1945, 253 pp. $1.75 


Jews Ficut Too by Mac Davis, Illus. 
by Howard Simon, Jordan Publ. Co., 
N.Y. 1945, 152 pp. $2.00 


N the long suffering of the Jews 

throughout history, the epic of the 
Warsaw Ghetto will go down as an un- 
forgettable testimonial to their fighting 
heroism. Herded into a slum area. suit- 
able for one sixth that number, 600,000 
Jews were subjected to terror, disease, 
starvation and violent murder by the 
Nazis whose object was wholesale ex- 
termination of these people. Mary Berg, 
in the simple unadorned language of a 
young girl’s diary, describes the misery 
and hardships of the Jews in the War- 
saw Ghetto. Her account, says S. L. 
Shneiderman in his preface, is the only 
existing eyewitness record of these 
events. 

Miss Berg was barely sixteen when 
the Jews were herded together and 
forced to build the walls of their own 
tomb, and although, as the daughter of 
an American citizen, she was one of a 
tiny privileged group that suffered least 
—finally coming to America four years 
later—the tragedies of her friends, neigh- 
bors and relatives left their mark on 
her. Her story of those evil days sup- 
plements the horrors of the extermina- 
tion camps of Lublin, Maidanek and 
Treblinka which for some four million 
Jews in Europe marked the end of the 
road, 

The Warsaw Jews fought gloriously, 
the remaining 35,000 men, women and 
children holding out barehanded against 
the tanks and artillery of Hitler’s pow- 
erful army, and dying with the Hebrew 
national anthem on their lips. 
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In “Jews Fight Too” Mac Davis 
places first the story of the Warsaw 
Jews, the nameless heroes whose _in- 
dividual lives were fused in that last 
glorious fight. 

The rest of his book is made up of 
short individual biographies of Jews who 
fought and died that their peoples, to- 
gether with all peoples the world over 
might live in freedom and democracy. 

There is a chapter on the citizens of 
Russia where the author pays tribute 
to those of Jewish descent in the Red 
Army—Cossack Commander Lev Dov- 
ator, Generals Grigori Stern, and Jacob 
Kreiser, the nurse Klara Koshman, and 
others. Incidentally, the late General 
Ivan Cherniakhovsky, who is included 
here, was not Jewish, this impression 
being caused by the similarity in name 
with the Soviet General Chernievsky 
who is Jewish. In another section, “They 
Were the First,” mention is made of 
English, French, Canadian, Dutch, 
Czechoslovak and Greek Jewish fighters 
against the enslavement of Nazism. 


AN INTELLIGENT AMERICAN’S GUIDE 
TO THE Prace. Under the Editor- 
ship of Sumner Welles. The Dryden 
Press. New York, 1945. 370 pp. $3.75 


HE title of this book is somewhat 

misleading. But while it is not in it- 
self a guide to the peace, it does contain 
in accessible form important information 
that an intelligent American should have 
as background in drawing conclusions 
about the peace. 

It is a useful ready reference book of 
highly compressed factual information on 
every country in the world, divided in 
each case into the following sections. 
(1) The Land and the People, (2) The 
Economy, (3) The History between 
1914-1944 and (4) The Stakes in the 
Peace. There are more than 50 maps. 

Those sections of special interest to 
readers of Soviet Russia Today, can be 
highly recommended. They include the 


chapters on the USSR and on neighbor-- 


ing countries, such as Finland, about 
whose relations with the USSR there 
has been so much misinformation. 

The Soviet Union itself is treated ac- 
curately and sympathetically. This is 
one of the most satisfactory brief pres- 
entations we have seen. 
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Stars of “Wait for 
Me,” latest Soviet 
movie, by Kon- 
stantin Simonov, 
based on his fa- 
mous war poem, 
Left, Boris Blinov, 
tight, Valentina Se- 
rova  (Simonov's 
wife in real life) 


THE RUSSIAN CHURCH 
(Continued from page 11) 


felt that there was any particular ex- 
pression of Christian morals in the group 
patterns of Soviet life. He said that he 
wouldn’t phrase it in that fashion, but 
that all of the Church leaders felt the 
spiritual unity of the nation and were 
aware of the degree of self-sacrifice 
which the nation was willingly expend- 
ing for a great end. There was no con- 
flict between this and Christian morality, 
nor was there exactly an identity—it 
seemed to him rather a parallel, so that 
the Liturgy of the Church gave an added 
insight into the experience of the nation, 
and the experience of the nation gave 
an added insight into the meaning of the 
Liturgy. In the current Church preach- 
ing, the note constantly being stressed 
was sympathy for suffering, mutual loy- 
alty in the achievement of national ends, 
and the responsibility of religious people 
to live personal lives on an even higher 
plane of self-sacrifice than that of non- 
believers. Again he emphasized, “The 
Church must prove itself worthy.” 
Turning from the Russian Church 
itself to the consideration of its place 
in world affairs, I asked if anything 
had been done at the Moscow Sobor to 
realize the late Patriarch Sergius’ pro- 
posal for a Federation of Autonomous 
Orthodox Churches. The Metropolitan 
replied that this question was brought 
before the Sobor and that he mentioned 
it in his own address before the gather- 
ing. The Patriarch of Alexandria also 
told of a meeting of representatives’ of 
the autonomous churches of the east 
at Mount Athos in 1936. Discussion of 
this matter, however, was carried on pri- 
vately in small groups by the Russian 
churchmen and separately by the various 
visiting patriarchal representatives from 
the great eastern churches. At the end, 
Mr. Karpov, the representative of the 
Soviet Government, requested a written 
program for study, and this the Metro- 
politan provided. I asked him what the 
essence of his -project was. -He said 
that he had urged the unification of the 
autonomous orthodox churches of va- 
rious countries on the basis of confedera- 
tion, with the creation of a permanent 
commission .composed of representatives 
of these autonomous churches. How- 
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ever,.no formal action was taken other 
than an agreement that mutual consulta- 
tions should continue. 

I asked why the patriarchal represen- 
tatives present at the Sobor had joined 
with the Russian Patriarch in issuing a 
pronouncement on the Treatment of 
War Criminals with its specific refer- 
ence to the Vatican. He said there was 
no mystery to it. The pronouncement 
was the natural response of church 
leaders who were witnessing the suffer- 
ings of the Russian people at the hands 
of the Nazis, and understood that there 
were forces in Europe, some of them 
in the field of religion, that seemed more 
interested in preserving something out of 
the ruins of Germany than in meting 
out justice. 

When I asked‘ if he thought there 
might be some agreement between the 
Vatican and the Kremlin respecting the 
right of Roman Catholics resident within 
the Soviet Union, he replied succinctly 
that Roman Catholics are accorded the 
same rights and privileges as other re- 
ligious bodies. However, in view of the 
constant anti-Soviet activities of the Vat- 
ican, the Soviet Government, the Soviet 
people and the Orthodox Church are all 
in solid agreement that the borders shall 
not be thrown open to Roman Catholic 
missionary activity. Any change in the 
present status of the Roman Catholic 
Church, he emphasized, will rest solely 
upon a change in the attitude of the 
Vatican in respect to its political activi- 
ties. 

What of the divisions of the Orthodox 
Church in Western Europe and the 
United States? He said that many 
problems had existed before the war and 
additional problems stemmed from the 
war. For example, they had been com- 
pelled to disown certain Orthodox lead- 
ers in the Balkans who had thrown their 
lot frankly in with Hitler. In the Baltic 
Republics during the war, the Church 
had been thrown into unimaginable chaos 
and the restoration of order would be 
very slow and most difficult. On the 
other hand, the Metropolitan Eulogius in 
Paris wrote the Sobor requesting that it 
recognize his jurisdiction, and it was 


,his understanding that Eulogius might 


even now be in Moscow discussing the 
details. Similarly, a delegation from the 
autonomous Church in the United States 
had returned from Moscow this spring, 
and he himself had talked with Metro- 
politan Theophilus in San Francisco, so 
that the terms for reunion between the 
American Church and the Patriarchate 
were now understood. They involved 
the merger of existing groups, the elec- 
tion of a new administration, and the 
cessation of anti-Soviet activity. He was 
personally optimistic that‘with time the 
matter would work itself out. 

As I had asked most of the ques- 
tions on my mind, the Metropolitan took 
over the reins to conclude the interview. 
“Life in Russia is very hard. Everyone, 
and that includes the Church as well, 
stands under discipline. We are trying 
to be worthy of our place. In what 
you write, remember this—it is not the 
hardships that matter but the spirit, and 
the spirit of the Russian people is beyond 
description.” 
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(Continued from page 8) 


prisoners, including the commander of 
the garrison, were taken during the last 
two days of the operation alone. 

In the province of Pomorze Marshal 
Rokossovsky began tightening the noose 
around Danzig and Gdynya on or about 
March 10. The port of Gdynya was 
taken March 28, Danzig March 30. 
Most characteristic of the Soviet attitude 
toward the nations liberated by the Red 
Army, the first act in Danzig was the 
raising of the Polish flag over the ancient 
city. The booty captured in Danzig was 
immense, including 45 German sub- 
marines taken in their pens. 

Twelve days before the capture of 
Danzig, Marshal Zhukov had captured 
the Pomeranian port of Kolberg, thus 
giving the Soviet Baltic Fleet a base of 
sorts for the blockade of the Bay of 
Danzig. The effectiveness of this block- 
ade is attested by the capture of the sub- 
marines and some 160 various vessels. 

At the same time Marshal Zhukov 
consolidated his lines along the Oder by 
the capture of Kuestrin, Alt-Damm and 
Greifenberg during the week March 
12-20. Kuestrin’s capture was heralded 
by the 300th victory salute by Moscow’s 
guns which fired the first one Aug. 5, 
1943 when Orel was liberated. 

There were no actions of importance 
between Kuestrin and the Breslau-Stri- 
gau front, except for the reduction of the 
fortress of Glogau on April 1, with 
about 15,000 Germans captured. Bres- 
lau continued under siege which has now 
lasted about eight weeks and should be 
drawing to an end. 

Marshal Konev made a limited ad- 
vance in the foothills of the Sudeten 
Mountains and captured Neisse, Leob- 
schutz, Neustadt and Ratibor during the 
last week of March. The advance was 
limited because the Germans still holding 
Breslau are blocking Konev’s main com- 
munications, and the fortress will have 
to be captured before Konev can advance 
on a large scale. 

The capture of Ratibor on the Upper 
Oder brought the threat to the Mora- 
vian Gap into Western Czechoslovakia 
close to home. This gap is protected by 
the hexagon (lying just east of the bat- 
tlefield of Austerlitz, now called Slav- 
kov), of the mountain fortresses of Mo- 
ravska-Ostrawa, Czeski Teszin, Zilina, 
Trenczin, Gradizh and Przerow. 

General Yeremenko, who took Gen- 
eral Petrov’s place at the head of the 
Fourth Ukrainian Army Group, has now 
pushed close to the eastern perimeter of 
the hexagon of fortresses and is threaten- 
ing the Moravia Gap. The advance 
from the Hron to the Vah started with 
the capture of Banska-Bystrica Mar. 26. 

Probably the most important of all 
these operations is the one which had 
for its goal the capture of Bratislava and 

lenna and the opening of the eastern 
gate to the Alpine Fastness. Having 
repelled the fierce counter-offensive of 
the Germans in the Budapest direction 
and having virtually destroyed the enemy 
group there, Marshals Tolbukhin and 
Malinovsky went over to the offensive 
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THE FORTY-SIXTH MONTH 


in the middle of March. The fortress 
of Szekeszfehervar (first captured on 
Christmas eve, and then lost a month 
later) was recaptured on March 24, fol- 
lowed within one week by the fall of 
Gyer, Komarno, Szombathely and Szop- 
ron. The Red Army crossed the Aus- 
trian border, thus entering the tenth 
foreign country in one year. The great 
Danube fortress of Bratislava was cap- 
tured on April 4 and Vienna on April 13. 


Marshal Tolbukhin’s center is only 35 
miles from Bruck and Graz and only a 
little more than 100 miles from the Ital- 
ian border. His left wing, fighting in 
cooperation with units of the Bulgarian 
Army, has crushed the German bridge- 
head north of the Drava and is pushing 
toward the key junction of Maribor, 
which controls the communications be- 
tween the enemy fronts in Austria and 
in Western Yugoslavia. 


And thus the forty-sixth month of 
the Soviet-German war also rounds out 


LULL BEFORE BATTLE 


of the wind was carrying them away 
to the east. . . . Zviagintsev caught 
only a glimpse of the fringe of this blue, 
sun-radiant world, but all that he man- 
aged to grasp in this one boundlessly 
avid glance cut him to the heart, like a 
woman smiling through farewell tears.... 

Eight German soldiers were making 
straight for Zviagintsev’s trench. In front 
of them, leaning slightly forward as if 
he were breasting a strong wind, an 
officer was advancing with rapid strides. 
He was swinging a stick nonchalantly. 

Zviangintsev drew a bead on the of- 
ficer, held his breath and fired. He 
waited for the officer to fall, but the 
latter continued to come on as if noth- 
ing had happened. Astonished at the 
fearlessness of the bold officer and dis- 
gruntled with himself, Zviagintsev fired 
a second time and a third... . The officer 
continued on his way as if he bore a 
charmed life, only slightly quickening 
his steps, flicking his stick playfully all 
the time, as if he were out for a stroll, 
and bawling something after his men. 

“Why, he’s drunk, the dog!” exclaimed 
Zviagintsev fathoming the mystery. 

But he had hardly managed to reload 
his rifle when Sergeant Nikiforov, with 
calm and business-like composure, had 
mown down the dashing officer and three 
soldiers in two brief bursts. The other 
five hastily plunged into craters. 

Tanks were rumbling somewhere to 
the right. Above the din of the battle 
Zviagintsev scarcely caught Lieutenant 
Goloshchekov’s over-strained voice: 

“Let the tanks pass! Let the tanks go 
by! At the infantry—fire!” 

Cut off from their tanks by the fire, 
the German infantry had already fallen 
flat along the whole line of defence oc- 
cupied by the company, as well as 
along the adjoining sector, where the 
main blow of the enemy was directed, 
but then they began to advance after the 
tanks that had broken through, crawling 





a year in which the Red Army has 
traveled from Odessa (liberated April 


10, 1944) to Vienna. It is 750 miles 
from the Richelieu Boulevard to the 
Prater. Across the Steirmark and the 
Niedere Tauern, up the Enns Thal, 
Berchtesgaden is only 125 miles away. 

The over-all strategic and operational 
picture is this: the West advances east- 
ward in the North while the East ad- 
vances westward in the South. It looks 
like the “chassé-croisé” of a huge square 
dance. German resistance in the East 
is incomparably stronger than in the 
West. Western cities surrender over the 
telephone. Eastern cities undergo 
sieges of weeks and months. But, fight 
or surrender, the Germans are inex- 
orably being driven to their doom by the 
common effort of all the Allies. There 
is no room for jealousy here, even if the 
cost in blood is greater in the East than 
in the West. Every one fights the enemy 
as, where and when he finds him. The ul- 
timate military consummation of Yalta 
will take place when General Bradley 
coming from Spandau, and Marshal Zhu- 
kov from Dahlwitz, enter Berlin. 


(Continued from page 24) 


from shelter to shelter, drawing closer 
slowly and preparing for the decisive 
spurt. 

The Germans were close. Zviagintsev 
clearly heard the words of a German 
command—foreign words of the hated 
enemy language—and the dull thumping 
of his heart that filled his whole chest. 
He fired and at the same time listened 
in anguish to hear whether Sergeant 
Nikiforov’s machine gun, which had 
suddenly fallen silent, would start firing 
again. But the machine gun was silent. 

“Now for the bayonets,” thought 
Zviagintsev with the indifference of the 
doomed as his sweating hand groped 
for a grenade. 

A minute later and the Germans had 
jumped up with a shout. As in a fog, 
Zviagintsev saw the greyish green uni- 
forms, heard the heavy tramping of feet, 
the roar of bursting hand grenades, the 
hurried crackling of rifle shots and the 
brief stuttering of a machine-gun burst. 
. . . He threw a swift, hunted glance 
around. His comrades were already 
jumping out of their trenches, his own 
comrades, his brothers in life and in 
death. There were not many of them, 
but their thin “Hurrah!” sounded just 
as impassioned and menacing as it al- 
ways had in the good old times. . . . 

In a flash Zviaginstev swung his big 
body out of the trench, suddenly become 
amazingly buoyant and almost weight- 
less, gripped his rifle and dashed forward 
silently, gritting his bared teeth and 
keeping his lowering gaze fixed on the 
nearest German, feeling the whole 
weight of his rifle suddenly shift to the ° 
tip of his bayonet. 

He managed to run only a few yards. 
Behind him a flame flashed like lightning, 
there was a thunderous roar, and he fell 
face down in the gathering darkness that 
suddenly yawned in front of his staring, 
pain-crazed eyes. 

(To be continued) 
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REPLANNING 
STALINGRAD 


(Continued from page 14) 


keep the river view clear, buildings one 
or two stories will predominate in the 
blocks along the Volga and the Pion- 
erka, along the slopes and terrace 
fringes. The residential sections in 
the neighborhood of industrial enter- 
prises are limited to low buildings both 
in order to keep the density of popu- 
lation low in those neighborhoods and 
to reduce capital investment losses to 
a minimum in the event that future 
industrial expansion necessitates demoli- 
tion of such residential neighborhoods. 

The areas between the upper 
longitudinal avenue and the middle 
longitudinal avenue as well as those 
bordered by ravines are to be used for 
residential construction exclusively. 

The following tables indicate the 
proposed land uses, building types and 
population densities in the new Stalin- 
grad: 


THE PEOPLE 
REBUILD 


HE German barbarians wrecked 

Stalingrad so completely that two 
years ago it seemed to many people that 
no human effort could rehabilitate the 
razed city. But the entire nation came 
to the aid of Stalingrad. Despite the 
shortages everywhere, it was not long 
before trainloads of building materials 
and equipment began to arrive from all 
parts of the country. 

Early in the spring of 1943, the first 
group of young workers, volunteers from 
other sections of the country, arrived in 
Stalingrad. Veterans of the Stalingrad 
defense told them: “Life and work in 
our city are hard. It won’t be an easy 
job to restore Stalingrad.” The young 
workers answered: “Was it easy for the 
Red Army and the people of Stalingrad 
to fight for every house and every stone 
in Stalingrad? But you never wavered, 
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Left: The destroyed Stalingrad wharves. 
off city from river. 























Use of land Area in Percentage 
Hectares 
re 3500 53 
Public buildings. ..... CR ee eh Sa 800 12 
Green areas and landscaping.............. 1000 15 
Streets and squares. ............202---00- 1300 20 
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Zones | Area Population 
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Hectares Percentage | In thousands | Percentage 
Tall bldgs. (4 and 5 stories)........ 400 12 175 22 
Mixed (tall and low).. . 600 17 200 25 
Two story bldgs.. GH Ha 1200 34 300 38 
Individual family ROMO. sss snes] 1300 37 125 15 
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The next stages of planning, which 
are now proceeding energetically, are 
intended to produce the designs for the 
architectural ensembles of the city and 
the organization of its residential sec- 
tion. Here the basic problem is to 
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you held your own and the city, and you 
defeated the enemy. Why should we, 
who are only working in the rear, fear 
hardships?” : 

These heroic young workers went to 
work with the same spirit with which the 
people of Stalingrad had defended their 
beloved city. There were no living quar- 
ters, and they had to sleep in tents and 
dugouts, under unimaginably difficult con- 
ditions. 

On April 15, 1943, the first drilling 
machine was put into operation at the 
Stalingrad tractor works. On April 18, 
the first turning lathe began to work. 
And on June 12, 1943, the first train- 
load of tanks repaired in the shops of 
the Stalingrad tractor works left for the 
front. Now new caterpillar tractors roll 
off the conveyor belt every day. The fac- 
tory also produces diesel engines and 
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Note freight branch railroad cutting 
Right: The people are carrying on emergency restoration 


provide the harmonious environment 
essential for the full, peaceful and 
creative life the people of Stalingrad 
so richly deserve by the sacrifices and 


courage that will make the name of . 


their hero city live in glory forever. 


spare parts for tractors. In the settle- 
ment adjoining the tractor works, dozens 
of apartment houses, schools, moving 
picture theaters and other buildings have 
been. restored. 

The buildings of the Red October 
Plant are rising again. On July 31, 1943, 
the first restored open hearth furnace 
was started. Today eight open hearth 
furnaces produce high grade steel. Large 
blooming mills and rolling mills have 
been put into operation. The workers 
of the Red October Plant are working 
under hard conditions. Some shops still 
have no roof over them. But the work 
is going on full blast, and Stalingrad 
is producing steadily for the front. 

The Red October district was the scene 
of the heaviest fighting. It was levelled 
to the ground by artillery and fires. To- 
day the district again is covered with fac- 
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tory buildings and dwelling houses. There 
are new school buildings, moving pic- 
ture houses, hospitals and restaurants. 

Other factories likewise are being re- 
built. In two years over 600,000 square 
metres of factory floor space have been 
put into operation. Factories producing 
oxygen, metal goods, medical equipment, 
clothing and knit goods, sawmills, a tan- 
nery and many other plants are again 
working. The Stalingrad canning plant 
was restored in 1943. In 1944 it pro- 
duced twice as much as was called for 
by the plan. The railway workers of 
Stalingrad also exceeded their plan for 
the year. Power stations, telephone ser- 
vice, and a section of waterworks have 
been restored. Dozens of small factories 
are supplying the various needs of “the 
population. 

Nor are educational and cultural 
activities overlooked. The city has now 
55 functioning schools with an attendance 
of over 29,000. The regional Gorky 
theater, libraries and moving picture 
houses are open to the public. Two col- 
leges, a medical institute and an engineer- 
ing institute are reopened. Stalingrad’s 
teacher’s college and agricultural insti- 
tute will shortly be moved back to the 
city. The city’s parks and recreational 
facilities are being restored, thousands 
of trees have been planted. In two years 
over 450,000 square metres of housing 
floor space have been made available 
for occupancy. Over 12,000 new indi- 
vidual homes have been built. In these 
two years over 150,000 Stalingraders, in 
the first place families of army men, have 
been moved from basements and dugouts 
to decent homes. 

Over 65,000 building workers are em- 
ployed in the restoration of Stalingrad. 
Actually, however, the entire population 
is taking part in the work. In the early 
days of the restoration work, a remark- 
able volunteer movement was launched 
by Alexandra Cherkassova, a kindergar- 
ten teacher, wife of a front line fighter 
and herself holder of the “Defense of 
Stalingrad” medal. She suggested that 
all Stalingraders should devote two to 
three hours in addition to their regular 
jobs to work on the reconstruction of 
the city. She formed a brigade of women 
employed in children’s institutions to help 
rebuild the famous Pavlov House (held 
for two months against superior enemy 
forces during the defense of Stalingrad 
by Sergeant Pavlov, with a handful of 
men). The idea took hold, and now 
there are over 20,000 volunteer builders 
in Stalingrad. Scores of school buildings, 
hospitals and apartment houses have been 
restored with the help of the “Cherkas- 
sovites,” as these brigades came to be 
called. A volunteer brigade from the 
tractor works restored a stadium, library, 
dormitory for pupils of trade schools 
and several apartment houses. Profes- 
sors, teachers and students of the Stal- 
ingrad Medical Institute repaired the 
dormitory and other buildings. 

The Cherkassova volunteer brigades 
are even helping to rebuild factories. 
They have been devoting the winter 
months to acquiring more skill in the 
various building trades so as to be pre- 
pared for the coming building season. 
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AMERICAN PRISONERS 
(Continued from page 9) 


help Poland, the ironical fact is that 
the first major international help in 
this war-battered country was not from 
these mighty organizations to the Poles 
but from a month-old local Polish or- 
ganization to American soldier boys. 

The Red Army began to organize 
the evacuation of Allied war prisoners 
immediately after liberation, but the 
process was complicated by the needs 
of the battle front: For instance, in 
Lodz the Red Army was opening new 
surgical hospitals and filling them 
rapidly, Lodz being the largest city 
behind the vast semi-circle of the front. 
Demands on transport, food, and every- 
body’s time were terrific. 

It wasn’t easy for the Americans and 
Russians to understand each other. 
The first five American officers I met 
were housed by the Red Army com- 
mandant and fed in the Red Army 
officers’ mess—where the food was 
twice as much as I got in the Polish 
government hotel. 

Towards the end of February the 
Red Army posted placards in three 
languages announcing the establishment 


of four “collection camps” and in- 
structing Allied former prisoners to 
proceed to the nearest camp for evacu- 
ation home. Simultaneously American 
army representatives arrived in Lublin 
to assist in this evacuation which then 
proceeded rapidly. 

The American boys have seen a lot of 
Poland. They have met the Red Army 
at the front and in the rear. We may 
hope that this contact will increase 
future understanding. At any rate the 
Russians are glad they have freed so 
many Americans. And the Americans 
are glad to be going home. 
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NATURE’S GIFTS TO THE USSR 


(Continued from page 16) 


turing plants, and certain metals have 
had to be imported. Steel, brass, alumi- 
num, nickel, zinc and copper fell into 
this category during the war. In view 
of the tremendous Soviet requirements 
for reconstruction and planned in- 
dustrial expansion, it is probable that 
all: of these will continue to be im- 
ported. However, Soviet production, 
particularly of steel, aluminum and 
nickel, will increase rapidly as wrecked 
plants are rebuilt and the nickel re- 
sources acquired near Petsamo are 
utilized. 

While the Soviet Union has im- 
ported finished metals, it has exported 
ores and other minerals. Anthracite 
coal, iron, manganese and chrome ores, 
and apatite, a phosphate fertilizer, have 
fallen in this category. Asbestos, ra- 
dium, platinum and gold will also be 
available. In describing the mineral 
resources of the USSR, it is necessary 
to list them geographically, as well as 


in quantity, for their location has much - 


to do with the extent and manner in 
which they will enter into world trade. 
For example, the Soviet Union, a grain 
exporting country and one of the 
world’s great oil producers, imported 
both of these products from the United 
States for its territories along the 
Pacific seaboard, since it was cheaper 
to do this than to transport them four 
or five thousand miles by rail. Like- 
wise, products which the USSR may 
generally be importing will in certain 
cases be exported because one or an- 
other mining area may be in the im- 
mediate vicinity of a world port. 


Materials Which Make Steel: 1. Coal 


We live in the age of steel. The basic 
raw materials needed for the manufac- 
ture of this product are coal, iron ore, 
and manganese. For the hardening of 
steel and the addition of special proper- 
ties, chromium, molybdenum, nickel 
and tungsten are added. 

Coal is needed not only for steel, 
but for the production of electricity, 
the powering of locomotives and ships, 
the manufacture of a great variety of 
chemicals, the heating of homes, and 
various other basic uses. Therefore, in 
order to be independent of imports, 
a large country must have coal avail- 
able across its entire territory. 

The Soviet Union is most fortunate 
in this regard. Its known deposits are 
large enough to meet the needs of the 
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entire world for a thousand years. 
Nearly a third of thesé vast resources 
are in the Kuzbas area of Central 
Siberia, invulnerable to military con- 
quest and almost equidistant from the 
eastern and western boundaries of the 
USSR. An equal quantity lies in the 
Tungus and Cheremkhovo fields, along 
the Yenisei River and near Lake Bai- 
kal in Eastern Siberia. 

As total deposits are so large, the 
important thing is the quality and dis- 
tribution of these resources. Coking 
coal is essential for steel-making. It is 
dug in the Kuzbas, at Karaganda, 700 
miles to the west, and in the famous 
Donbas area of the Ukraine. These are 
the main sources for the steel industries 
of the Ukraine, the Urals and Siberia. 
Coking coal is dug in smaller quantities 
at Cheremkhovo and along the Bureya 
River, a tributary of the Amur in the 
Far East, for the use of steel industries 
on a smaller scale which have been es- 
tablished in these areas. 

Moscow gets its coal from the so- 
called Moscow Basin, south of the 
city. The Urals have their own coal, 
except that coking coal for the steel 
industry must be hauled from the east. 
Vladivostok, in the extreme Far East, 
has its coal at Suchan, not far from 
the city. The latest coal-mining area 
to be opened up is the fabulous 
Pechora field in the Arctic where 
Europe and Asia meet north of the 
Urals. A 1200-mile railroad was 
built to this area in wartime because 
the black diamonds lie close to the sur- 
face and can be mined either with ex- 
cavators or from shallow pits. It is ex- 
pected to use coking coal from this 
field in conjunction with iron ore from 
the. Kola Peninsula, south of Mur- 
mansk, to establish a nearby source of 
steel for the industries of Leningrad 


and the European North. Today this 


coal is being used for the industries of 
that area until the Donbas is rebuilt, 
and also to fuel the vessels plying the 
Arctic and refuel the Lend-Lease 
ships coming into Murmansk and 
Archangel. Finally, small quantities of 
coal are mined all along the Arctic 
coast to fill the bunkers of the ships 
which buck its ice-floes. 

The Soviet Union normally exports 
some Donbas anthracite. Coming from 
mechanized mines virtually on the 
coast of the Black Sea, its costs are 
cheap. Thanks to its high heating 


qualities and low ash content, it has 
even found a market in the United 
States. 


2. Iron Ore 


The Soviet Union is relatively poor 
in high-quality iron ore, which is to 
say that it may run short in a couple 
of hundred years. However, when that 
happens, all it need do is to dig in to 
the low-quality ferriferous quartzites 
of Kursk, between Moscow and the 
Donbas. This area, where the com- 
pass dips down as though it has found 
thesmagnetic Pole, contains more iron 
than the rest of the world, including 
the rest of the Soviet Union, put to- 
gether. Experiments have ‘already re- 
sulted in the discovery of reasonably 
economical means of refining this ore, 
so man need have no fears of lacking 
steel in the measurable future. 

High quality portions of the Kursk 
deposits will begin to be mined in the 
near future, when development begun 
before the war is resumed. Meanwhile 
most of the country’s iron ore comes 
from places with names that sound like 
the mining country of the American 
West: there is Magnet Mountain 
(Magnitogorsk) in the Urals and 
Curved Horn (Krivoi Rog) on the 
bend of the Dnieper, in the Ukraine. 
While the Ukraine can again expect 
to be the leading coal producer when 
reconstruction is completed, this will 
not be true of iron ore. 1944 produc- 
tion in the Urals was already equal to 
the pre-war level in the Ukraine. 
Other iron mining areas include the 
Kerch Peninsula on the easternmost 
tip of the Crimea south of the Donbas. 
Kerch ore is particularly high grade, 
and, because it is right on the sea, is 
the source of the country’s iron ex- 
ports. Another source of export ore 
may be the Kola Peninsula, south of 
Murmansk. Here, as at Kursk, the war 
interfered with the sinking of the first 
mines. 

The iron ore of the Urals is not 
confined to Magnitogorsk, but is also 
found, -mined, and converted into steel 
to the north, and south. The northern 
plant, at Nizhni Tagil, will this year 
attain a steel-producing capacity equal 
to that of the mill at Kuznetsk in Si- 
beria, which produces nearly 2,000,- 
000 tons of steel a year. 

Since 1940, iron ore has also been 
mined at Gornaia Shoria, 100 miles 
south of Kuzbas in Siberia. The quan- 
tity dug here reduces by that much the 
amount which must be hauled 1200 
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miles by rail from Magnitogorsk. Iron 
ore is also found on both sides of Lake 
Baikal, in Eastern Siberia, and is used 
in conjunction with Cheremkhovo coal 
in a plant at Petrovsk-Zabaikalsk, 
where the first steel was smelted in 
1941. (Tiny quantities of iron had 
been made there for 200 years, since the 
time of Peter the Great.) Finally, 
there are three sources of iron ore in 
the extreme Far East. One is used with 
Bureya coal to make steel at Komso- 
molsk. Another, on the sea coast east 
of Vladivostok, will be used with 
Suchan coal to make that part inde- 
pendent of long hauls, if this has not 
already been done. 


3. Manganese 


No manganese, no steel. Pig iron: 


can be smelted with charcoal, instead of 
coal. Steel can be made with scrap, 
instead of iron ore. But no manganese, 
no steel. The great source of man- 
ganese is Chiaturi, in the Caucasus. Be- 
fore the war it supplied not only the 
USSR, but a fair part of the needs of 
the United States. The Ukraine used 
to produce more than half as much as 
Chiaturi, and will again. However, in 
wartime production in the Urals was 
multiplied ten times over, partly as in- 
surance against the possible loss of 
Chiaturi, and has reached a level equal 
to that of the Ukraine. Thus, the re- 
construction of the Ukraine will again 
create a considerable over-all surplus 
for export. Manganese is also found in 
the mountains of Ojirotia, near Kuz- 
netsk, and near Lake Baikal. 

Thus the basic raw materials for the 
most important industrial product of 
modern civilization—steel—are found 
throughout the USSR in quantities suf- 
cient to meet the needs of all parts of 
the country without import, while 
peace-time production is large enough 


to make possible a certain amount of © 


export. (TJ'o be continued) 
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| PARTISAN WEDDING 


(Continued from page 25) 


Out there, behind the screen of mist 
was his own city of Leningrad. There he 
had spent his evenings with his family. 
Wife . . . children. How long ago it 
was! Would those evenings ever return? 

He walked along through the dry 
coppice. Dozens of invisible pairs of eyes 
were watching him. “The Commander 
is up”—was reported from post to post. 

He stood at the forest’s edge, finishing 
his cigarette and waiting for the detach- 
ment to fall in. The armed men lined 
up. 
.He gives the order: “The banner of 
the detachment to be passed to me.” 

From out of the depths of the forest 
the red banner appears, carried by two 
men. In gold and silks Leningrad had 
embroidered words of gratitude to the 
partisans. In the pearly morning haze 
the banner sails past and pauses in the 
centre of the ranks. The Commander 
reads the order in a low voice. 

“Order to the Detachment. 

“Gallant men and women partisans, 
heroes of the Russian land! The en- 
emy has undertaken a major thrust in- 
to the zone of your activities. This sector 
is of particular importance to the Ger- 
mans, lying near the Baltic Sea, and used 
as a base for the drafting of our people 
for slave labor in Germany. The enemy 
is well equipped with guns, tanks and 
planes. 

“Tl hereby order the detachment to 
continue the march to the railway; to 
conceal with the greatest care all traces 
of the march as well as the halting places. 
To discontinue talking, laughing, all 
noises of any kind. ‘To blow up and burn 
every bridge along the line and to mine 
the road as it is passed. 

“Soldiers and Commanders of the de- 
tachment must remember that the fascists 
cannot comb all the forests of Russia. 


Victory will be ours. 


“It is our task not to allow a single 
train carrying Russian people to Ger- 
many to get through. 

“Our work consists in demolishing all 
the roads behind the German lines, in 
helping the Red Army by putting out 
of commission sleepers, rails, bridges. 

“Long Live Stalin! 

“Long Live our Country! 

“Death to the German Invaders!” 

The Order read, the Commander sur- 
veys the immobile ranks of partisans. 

“Malikov, Velichko, to the Banner!” 

The two leave the ranks, and advanc- 
ing take up their stand under the banner. 
Their tommy-guns at their sides, they 
stand erect and still, their eyes fixed on 
the Commander. Slung over the girl’s 
shoulders is her radio equipment. Around 
her neck, from under her padded jacket, 
the flowered pattern of her scarf glows 
brightly, Both are agitated. Malikov’s 
aquiline face looks pale. The bride is 
demure and dignified. Just once their 
hands touch, almost imperceptibly. 

The Commander reads: 

“Commander of the Reconnaisance 
Squad, Malikov, and _ radio-operator 
Velichko are from this day to be re- 


garded as having entered the state of 
wedlock. The marriage is to be con- 
sidered legal since there is no Registrar 
behind the enemy lines. The application 
signed by the parties is to serve as 
documentary evidence. The fact of the 
marriage is to be brought to the knowl- 
edge of all the detachments in the 
Brigade. 

“My congratulations, Malikov; my 
congratulations, Velichko. Comrades 
partisans, let us wish the young couple 
. . - and in unison the partisans chime 
in: 

“Happiness!” 

The banner of the detachment flutters 
in the wind, and then dips in salute. 

“At ease!” 

The ranks disperse. The partisans 
run up to the newly married pair and 
there is embracing and hand shaking 
and rummaging in pockets in search of 
something that would do as a present. 

“To horse! ...” 

There are no horses, but there is a 
dash about the call, it encourages, and 
calls forth a smile. The partisans form 
into lines. All traces of the halt are 
quickly obliterated and the dormitory 
drifts smoothed over. The detachment 
leaves the forest. ‘The young couple walk 
side by side. Overtaking them, the par- 
tisans go on ahead but presently, without 
talking it over, or making any agreement 


among themselves, some of them fall’ 


back and let the young couple pass on 
in front. 

The best positions during the march 
are in the middle of the column. Today, 
anything may happen along the route. 
The head group will have to go re- 
connoitering and run risks, and the rear- 
guard—in the event of an engagement 
and firing taking place, will have to cover 
the detachment. 

A place in the middle of the column— 
that is the partisans’ wedding gift to the 
young couple. 
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in your first number are engrossing and original. Let me compliment you again.” 
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by DR. HARRY F. WARD 


N his introduction Dr. Ward writes: 


From the first days of the first Soviet Re- 
public a few inquiring spirits have tried to 
give their fellow citizens the facts and tell them 
the truth about the new society that was being 
built there. ... 


Twice I went to the Soviet Union for study. 
Each time I saw what would be a miracle of his- 
tory to those who did not understand what was be- 
hind the events... . My purpose was to find out 
whether the incentives of an infant society were as 
powerful and practical as those of the capitalist 
world, and whether their weaknesses and dangers 
could be overcome as those of the profit motive 
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had not been. The evidence showed that the Soviet 
economy was succeeding and would succeed. Re- 


cent developments have provided additional proof. 


The evidence was observed and analyzed in the 
industrial centers of Leningrad and Moscow; on a 
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Mrs. Ward and I traveled alone and lived most 
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Thus we came to know the .... story of Soviet in- 
centives and to understand that, because of all it 


' means for the future of human living everywhere, 


there is no more pregnant chapter in history. 
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D R. WARD has taught in theological schools for 

over a quarter of a century and is at present 
Professor Emeritus of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary. He was founder of the Methodist Federation 
of Social Services. He has traveled extensively, in 
Europe and the Orient, visiting the USSR twice, 
the second time for a stay of a full year. He is the 
author of Social Creed of the Churches, The Bible 
and Social Living, The Gospel for a Working 
World, The New Social Order, In Place of Profit, 
ete. His analyses of Soviet ethics and incentives is 
therefore based on a first hand, lifelong study of 
the ethical systems of the world. 
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